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AMENDMENT WINS 
IN COMMITTEE 


Nation-Wide Resolution Report- 
-ed Favorably Again With Only 
One Dissenting Vote 








Another victory for the nation- 
wide equal suffrage amendment was 
scored on April 7, when the United 
States Senate’s Woman Suffrage Com- 
mittee favorably reported the Bristow 
resolution, with only one dissenting 
vote. This second favorable report 
of the Senate Committee came just a 
year after the introduction of the 
same amendment in 1913 by Senator 
Chamberlain. 

Lucy Burns, vice-chairman of the 
Congressional Union, telegraphed The 
Woman’s Journal: 

Washington, April 7, 1914. 

The Bristow amendment was favor- 
ably reported to the Senate today, 
every member Woman Suffrage Com. 
mittee except Catron, New Mexico 
voting for it. The Susan B. Anthony 
resolution is therefore again before 
the Senate. This resolution was in- 
troduced one year ago today by Sen 
ator Chamberlain, favorably reported, 
received majority vote, reintroduced, 
and again favorably reported in one 
year. No action has been taken on 
the Shafroth resolution. 


NEW AMENDMENT 
PUT INTO HOUSE 


Resolution Similar to Senator 
Shafroth’s Is Introduced in 
Congress by Mr. Palmer 








Representative A. Mitchell Palmer 
of Pennsylvania, one of the most 
prominent Democrats in Congress, in- 
troduced the “new” amendment in the 
National House of Representatives, 
April 6. The resolution is similar to 
that proposed by Senator Shafroth in 
the Senate. 

The amendment would provide that 
upon petition by 8 per cent. of the 
voters of any State participating in 
the last preceding election 
the woman suffrage question may be 
submitted to the voters of that State, 
a majority decision to be final. 


DELEGATES TELL 
STRIKING METHODS 


Mississippi Valley Conference a 
Clearing House of Valuable 
Suggestions for Suffrage Work 


general 





As a help toward practical methods 
of campaign work, the Mississippi 
Valley Suffrage Conference, held last 
week in Des Moines, Ia., was the 
event of the year in the Middle West. 

The Conference was a_ veritable 
clearing-house, upon the floors of 
which the methods of the different 
States—most of them crucial States— 
were called to account. The most 
striking thing about it all was the 
difference in coin. There was Illinois 
already gloating over success, the 
Dakotas and Nebraska girding them- 
selves for the final struggle, Louisi- 
ana with its cry of State’s rights 
Iowa seeking to reach its rich farm- 
ing population, Michigan, Minnesota 
Wisconsin and Indiana eager to per- 
fect their organizations, Missouri and 
Ohio with their initiative campaigns 
and Massachusetts struggling against 
the conservatism of the far East. 

Initiative Seems Preferable 

Those States which have the initia- 
tive and referendum seemed satisfied 
that that was the easiest way to get 
the question before the voters. Not 
only has Nebraska succeeded with 
this method, but Missouri’s papers 
are almost full, and Ohio is confident 
of securing a referendum. 

As for the campaign States, the 
only difficulty seems to be to reach 
the voters. If the immense areas can 
be covered before fall and the elec- 
torate actually interviewed, the lead- 
ers have not the slightest doubt of 

‘(Continued on Page 115) 
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“Miss Markeson agreed to return to Butte with two or 
that time she would lay her campaign before us for our Consideration and possible approval for co-operation. 
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three other ladies about the first of March, 
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Markeson suggested that the interview and ker mission to Montana be kept strictly confidentia! and secret.”—From 


statement issued on Jan. 17, 
Liquor Dealers’ Protective 
Arthur M. 


Association, 
Dodge, President of the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage. 


1914, by the publishers of the National Forum of Butte, Mont., 


representing the Montana 


in regard to their interview with Miss C. E. Markeson, who represented Mrs. 








TEXAS MEN FORM 
SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 


Gather in San Antonio and Pro- 
pose to Push Organization 
Through State 





The first Men's League for Woman 
Suffrage in Texas was lately organ- 
ized in San Antonio, with John H. 
Kirkpatrick as president and many of 
the city’s leading men among the 
membership. Spirited addresses were 
made at the organization meeting. 
The speakers declared equal suffrage 
to be inevitable, and pointed to “the 
splendid vote in the U. S. Senate” as 
showing the change in public opinion. 
President Kirkpatrick said: 

“It is unjust longer to deny women 
the ballot—unjust to our own best in- 
terests, unjust to the nation and to 
our posterity. Go to the San Antonio 
High School today and you will find 
50 per cent. more girls than you will 
find boys. Women educate our chil- 
dren and prepare them for the strife 
of life. Haven’t those Who are en- 
trusted with a duty as high as this 
sense enough to wield the franchise?” 

It is proposed to carry the work of 
organization into every county in 
Texas. 





With woman suffrage as the subject 
for the college debate, not one of the 
students at the Natchez Institute was 
willing to take the negative. Good 
for Mississippi! 





The women candidates for alder- 
men in Chicago were all defeated. 
This its bad for Chicago, but it will 
mean added votes for woman suffrage 
in the campaign States, One of the 
strong objections with a certain class 
of voters is the fear that women will 
“grab” all the offices. 





HOUSEWIVES’ HEAD 
A SUFFRAGIST 


Mrs. Heath Converted by Need 
of Women’s Vote for Pure 
Food for Families 


Mrs. Julian Heath, President of 
the National Housewives’ League, 
has become a convert to suffrage. In 
a recent address dealing with the 
difficulties that beset housewives in 
getting proper food for their famil- 
ies at reasonable rates, Mrs. Heath 
said that these things would not be 
remedied till women had votes. A 
suffragist in the audience said, “That 
is a curious remark to be made by 
an officer of the Anti-Suffrage Asso- 
ciation!” Mrs. Heath answered, “I 
am not an anti any longer.” 

Women who study into the food 
situation generally become _ suffra- 
gists, even if they were antis befoge. 


CANDIDATES TALK 
TO NEW VOTERS 


Governor Hodges Urges Kansas 
Women to Write Platform of 
Their Ideals 











Candidates for Governor in Kansas 
addressed the Kansas Good Citizen- 
ship League at its meeting in Em- 
poria last week The League was 
formed last summer to carry on an 
educational campaign among the 
400,000 newly enfranchised women 
voters of Kansas. 

“I believe you have the majority 
vote of the State, and you will be 
derelict in your duty as voters if you 
do not help to write a party plat- 
form that represents your ideals,” 
declared George H. Hodges, Gov- 
ernor of Kansas. 





SENATOR GRONNA 
PREDICTS VICTORY 


Says Suffrage Amendment Will 
be Adopted in North Dakota 
This Fall 


“I believe woman suffrage will be 
adopted in North Dakota at the elec- 
tion this fall,” said U. S. Senator A. 
J. Gronna, one of the earnest sup- 
porters of the woman suffrage 
amendment in the Senate. “Many 
different societies and organizations 
have declared for woman suffrage, 
and there is no strong opposition. In 
the western part of the State, where 
the German settlements are large 
and influential, there are opponents, 
but nothing like organized opposition. 

“The growth of woman suffrage 
sentiment has been very rapid, and in 
20 years, in my opinion, 
strange that anyone ever opposed it. 
In our State the women have been 
voting foi years on school questions, 
and two women have been elected 
State Superintendents of Public in- 
struction. The women of North Da- 
kota have been educated and inter- 
ested in public affairs, and they are 
ready for the ballot. I believe that 
woman suffrage will have a beneficial 
effect in ali those matters in which 
women are especially interested, and 
those with which they are, perhaps, 
a little less concerned than men. 
When the mothers of a nation have a 
voice in the conduct of its affairs 
there will be more concern on the 
part of the government for the wel- 
fare of the sons and daughters of 
those mothers.” 











‘ “Ramily,” “Private” and “Ladies’ 
Entrance” signs on saloons in Chicago 
were prohibited last week by the city 
council with little dispute. 
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ILLINOIS ELECTION 
FEELS NEW VOTE 


Women Show Fine Judgment in 
Important Contests in Chicago 
and Through State 











According to late returns 
Wednesday, 158,686 Chicago 
women, or 73 per cent. of 
those registered, voted, Of 
the men, 328,987, or 72 per 
cent. of those registered, went 
to the polls. Over a thousand 
saloons outside of Chicago 
were closed. No town that 
was “dry” voted “wet,” 




















Chicago women cast an enormously 
greater vote at the real election than 
at the recent primaries. Last Tues- 
day they took part for the first time 


in a big aldermanic election in that 
city, and in many local contests 
throughout. Illinois. They made 


their influence felt all over the State 
for reform measures, and their pres- 


ence at the Chicago polls caused An- 
thony Czarnecki, election commis- 
sioner, to say that they had brought 


the most orderly election in that city 
in recent years. 
Jane Addams telegraphs The Wom- 
an's Journal: 
“Chicago, April 8. 


“Enthusiastic women voted in large 


numbers all over the city. Discrim- 
inating judgment shown in the selec- 
tion of bond issues and other mat- 
ters.” 

Conflicting reports of the number 


of women who went to the polls come 
as The Woman's Journal goes to 
Newspaper dispatches place 
their vote at about 100,000, but a tel- 
egram from Mrs. Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch, the well-known Illinois 
suffragist, at 10 o’clock Tuesday even- 
ing, quotes Election Commissioner 
Czarnecki as saying that over 200,000 
Chicago women voted. It seems cer- 
tain, however, that as large a propor- 
tion of women as of men went to the 
polls. There were 217,614 women 
registered, and 455,283 men. One 
paper sets the total vote at approxi- 
mately 333,000. 
Opening Wedge Inserted 

After the most spectacular contest 
made against a “gray wolf,” 
Miss Marian Drake was defeated by 
“Bathhouse John” Coughlin. Numer- 
irregularity in voting 
the Election Commis- 
Miss Drake’s campaign man- 
Miss Drake’s brilliant cam- 
and the work of the suffragists 
behind her have, however, put in the 
opening for ultimate defeat of 
the vicious intersts that for nearly a 
quarter of a century have controlled 
the First Ward. 

Women Voters Highly Praised 
telegram was fre- 
ceived by the Woman’s Journal from 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
dated April 7, at 10 P. M.: 

“Election Commissioner, Anthony 
Czarnecki, says that in November, 
1912, less than 3000 Chicago women 
voted for trustees of the State Univer- 
sity, and that today over 200,000 Chi- 
cago women voted for aldermen and 
on twelve propositions; that in only 
one precinct was any man rude to a 
woman, and he was promptly arrest- 
ed; that in the Twentieth Ward, 
where bloodshed might have been ex- 
pected, the calmness of the women 
avoided all trouble; that in the First 
Ward, where a superhuman effort was 
made by the lowest element of s0- 
ciety to obtain the obnoxious Cough- 
lin, Miss Drake is securing a larger 
vote than any man opposed to him 
ever received; that the women voters 
generally picked the best candidates, 
regardless of party, and that their 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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THE BIVOUAC OF THE BREAD 


test as a means of disposing of the 








Suffragists have challenged the 
antis to a bread and pie-baking con- 


charge that vote-seeking women 
neglect their homes. 


The flour through the sifter whirled, 
The smothered yeast cake’s sigh, 

Proclaim to all the listening world 
The suffrage battle cry. 

Let envious antis sneer no more, 
But shrink in shuddering dread— 

Their arguments fall flat before 
The bivouac of the bread. 


Till they, beside their kitchen stoves, 
Can line their pantry shelves 

With rows of crisp and flaky loaves 
That they have baked themselves, 

Till they the sponge can deftly pat 
To fleecy, fluffy foam, 

Let them not tell their sisters that 
Their place is in the home! 


The hand that fashions golden crust 
And crullers brown and light 
We fancy we can safely trust 
To mark a ballot right. 
As long as we remain well fed, 
While here below we dwell, 
We'll think the hand that kneads the 
bread 
Must need the vote as well. 
—Chicago Examiner. 


CHICAGO WOMEN 
UPHOLD CREED 
New Voters “Observe “Citizens’ 


Allegiance Creed,’ Written by 
Mary McDowell 








The majority of the women voters of 
Chicago last Tuesday acted up to the 
“citizens’ allegiance creed,” which had 





been written by Mary McDowell and 


used at the pre-election meetings. The | 


creed reads: 

“We promise to serve Chicago, and 
will show our loyalty to her two and 
a half million people by our allegiance 
to the welfare of all the people, from 
limit to limit. 

“We will show loyalty to the ward 


we live in by working together to se- | 
a | 
cure the best physical and moral con- | 


ditions within its boundaries. We will 
safeguard the health and morals of all 


the children of all the people, for we lyote. In 


believe them to be the most important 
asset of the city. 

“We will work for clean air, clean 
water, clean milk, clean food, clean 
streets, clean alleys and clean politics. 
We will vote for the man who will first 
serve the whole city and not a na- 
tional party. We will work to rescue 
the municipality from national party 
machinery. 

“We will upon our aldermen 
the establishment of scientifie and effi- 
cient management in city departments. 
We demand non-partisan council com- 


urge 


mittees, and we will refuse to be obe- 
dient little political party 
machine in the city of Chicago, for 
Chicago asks us to live for her good, 
that we may make a safe, happy, and 
beautiful place, where men and women 
may grow into noble citizenship.” - 

The women differed in opinion, of 
course, but most of them appear to 
have voted up to their best light. 


PLAN BIG WEEK 
- IN PROVIDENCE 


cogs in a 





Rhode Island Suffrage Party to 


Push Celebration Seven Days 

Instead of One 

The Suffrage Party of 
Rhode Island is satisfied with 
having a demonstration on May 2, but 
is planning an entire “Votes for Wom- 
en Week,” beginning April 26. 

On Sunday all clergymen are asked 
to preach upon some phase of the 
woman movement. 
will be held in every district. 
next day every newspaper in 
State is asked to devote some space 
to equal suffrage. Every 
requested to recognize suffrage on 
Wednesday with a speaker or suf- 
frage film. April 30 will be Woman’s 
Journal Day, when 


Woman 
not 


nal; volunteers for street 


dence. Friday will be “Party Day,” 
and hotels and restaurants will use 
suffrage decorations. Saturday will, 
of course, be the gala day, and a big 
celebration at Roger Williams Park, 
Providence, will start at 5 o'clock. 

The suffragists are circulating pro- 
grams for the week, to which is added 
the vote of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee - that smothered the Presi- 
dential Suffrage Bill. Senators Mon- 
roe and Beeckman voted in favor, and 
Senators Bennett, Gorton, Dixon, 
Arnold and Andrews voted to pigeon- 
hole the measure. 


| lested. 


Monday, meetings 
The 
the 


theatre is 


all organizations 
are asked to sell The Woman's Jour- 
selling 
should send their names to the Head- 
quarters at 602 Jackson Bldg., Provi- 
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Illinois Women Cast Ballots in Aldermanic Contest 


ee 


(Concluded from Pagé 113) 


presence at the polls caused the most 
orderly election of recent years.” 


Many Towns Voted “Dry” 

Illinois women swarmed to the polls 
last Tuesday in nearly 300 townships, 
and, as a result of their activity, it is 
estimated that at least 16 counties 
have been added to the 30 which now 
bar saloons. 

The country districts saw the great- 
est gains in anti-saloon territory. Of 
the larger cities the following changed 
from wet to dry: 

Bloomington, Decatur, Belvidere, 
Canton, Freeport, Galesburg, Joliet, 
Monmouth, Kewanee, Lockport, Elgin 
and East Galena. Rockford and Gal- 
va, Which were dry, remained dry. 

The following cities remained wet: 
Springfield, Quincy, West Galena, 
Rock Island, Dixon, Aurora, Wauke- 
gan, Alton and Moline. 

Women Want Bathing Beaches 

The presence of numerous ques- 
tions of public policy made the ballot 
count slow. Early returns indicated 
that the proposition for a comprehen- 
sive subway transportation system 
had been beaten, Bond issues total- 
ling nearly $9,000,000 were defeated. 
Women voters rallied to the support 
issue for public bathing 
and the vote was 


bond 
howevy oF, 


of a 
beaches, 
extremely close. 


The Chicago women who went to 


| the pols deposited their votes unmo- 


Their freedom from insult in 
a city so cosmopolitan as Chicago 
was commented upon as remarkable. 
Braved Chill Winds 

The women braved chill winds and 
threatening clouds. Clad in furs, so- 
ciety women of the North Side rode 
to the polls in their limousines, and 
in line awaiting thefr turn to 
the First Ward thousands 
of working girls, besides many social 
settlement workers and teachers, vis- 
ited the polls early. Here interest 
centered in the campaign of Miss 
Marion Drake, the opponent of “Bath- 
house” John Coughlin for Alderman. 
Miss Drake, fearing strong-arm meth- 
ods but prepared to resist physical in- 


stood 


— 

















Miss Marian Drake, Chicago  suf- 
ragist, who made the brilliant fight 
against “Bathhouse” John Coughlin 





terference, visited scores of polling 
places, exhorting her supporters to 
“get out the vote.” She went through 
the day unmolested, and went down 
to defeat with a smile. 

Distribution of cake, coffee and 
bonbons to the workers at the polls, 
instead of the time-honored election 
cigars of dubious brand, caused sen- 
sation. 

Most Propositions Lose 

The comprehensive subway propo- 
sition backed by Mayor Harrison and 
other leaders of the Hearst-Harrison 
faction of the Democratic party is 
said to have been lost by a vote of 
about three to one. 

All of the bond propositions, also 
initiated and strenuously supported 
by the Hearst-Harrison faction, were 
decisively rejected, save those for the 
proposed bathing beach and _ con- 
tagious hospitals. The Municipal 
Court Revision act went down to de- 
feat also. Late returns indicate that 


the four-year term for Aldermen went 
into the discard. 

“Home rule,” carrying an advisory 
vote on the proposed amendment of 
the public utilities law to give Chi- 
cago control over all local public ser- 








vice corporations, appears to have 
been defeated by a small majority. 

At Sycamore, Margaret Swinbank, 
101 years old, cast her first vote. 
She voted “dry.” She is believed to 
be the oldest woman voter in the 
State. 

“Well, the comprehensive subway 
has two votes,” said Mayor Harri- 
son, as he stepped from the voting 
booth. He spoke for himself and 
Mrs. Harrison, who accompanied him 
to the polls. Miss Edith Harrison, 
the Mayor’s daughter, and Heaton 
Owsley, his brother-in-law, also were 
present. 

The Mayor greeted Mrs. Caroline 
Wheeler, a judge, and Miss Claire 
Kinney, a clerk, with a cheery “Good 
morning,” as he entered the polling 


place. “My wife is as good a voter 
as I, if not better,” he exclaimed. 
Then, noticing that Mrs. Harrison 


had not folded her ballot in the most 
approved fashion, he instructed her. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, startled election 
officials in the First Precinct of the 
First Ward when she stepped out of 
the booth with her marked ballots 
unfolded. W. A R. Mitchell, Pro- 
gressive election judge, raised hin 
hands in protest, and asked her to 
return to the booth and fold the 
ballots before the clerks could see 
how she voted. 


“Oh, I just wanted to ask some 
questions,” smiled Mrs. Young as she 
obeyed. 


Seven Sisters, Fourteen Votes. 


Seven sisters with their husbands 
went to the polls in the Thirty-first 
Ward, and Alderman Bergen’s 
chances were enhanced by fourteen 
votes. Mrs. Mary Casey led the 
party. 

Miss Mary McDowell, head of the 
University of Chicago Settlement, 


was challenged by an election judge 
in the Twenty-ninth Ward. She re- 
turned later with affidavits establish- 


ing her rights and was allowed to 
cast her ballot. Her mother, Mrs. 
Jane McDowell, was allowed to vote 


without protest. 

Youth and age exchanged greetings 
in the polling places, according to 
the New York Times. Youth, in the 
persons of cheerful, smiling young 
women in colorful gowns, said: “This 
is great fun, and I like it.” Age, 
sobered by the years and filled with 
responsibilities, said: “It is a_ satis- 
faction to vote, but why all this fuss 
about it?” 

Mrs. Charles E. Merriman, 
of the Chicago University 
and reformer, left her home in Uni- 


wife 
professor 


versity Avenue at 7 A. M. Her first 
errand was to call on Mrs. Louisa 
M. Heath, 85, the oldest voter in 


the Highty-eighth Precinct of the 
Seventy-eighth Ward. 
come to take 


Heath,” said 


the 
Mer- 


“I've you to 


polls, Mrs. Mrs. 
riman. 
“J am very proud to have a 


in the election of a city Alderman,” 


voice 


said Mrs. Heath. “It is wonderful 
that this opportunity has come to 
me.” 

Miss Dorothy Pethick, the Eng- 


lish suffragist, a sister of Mrs. Peth- 
ick Lawrence, and Miss Margaret 
Hodges of Australia, observed the 
election with great satisfaction. 

They were told to move on by a 
clerk who thought that they had lin- 
gered too long. 

“This incident hardly marred the 
*@njoyment of the day,” said Miss 
Pethick afterward. “It was glorious 
to see women vote.” 





U. S. Senator Ramsdell of Louisiana 
was showered with letters and tele- 
grams from his own State, asking him 
to vote for the nation-wide woman suf- 
frage amendment, and he has been 
showered with others since, thanking 
him for doing so. Among those ex- 
pressing approval were Representa- 
tive Martin Manion, Marshall Ballard, 
Rabbi Max Heller and Mr. and Mrs. 
O. W. Chamberlain, besides the Mayor 
of Baton Rouge, and a large group of 
other influential citizens in the State 
capital. 





Mrs. Clara Neyman has been giving 
suffrage addresses in German in Madi- 
son, Milwaukee and other Wisconsin 
cities. The press reports that her 
talks have made a deep Impression. 








The President of the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union, Dr. H. Q. 
Alexander, says: “I am for woman 
suffrage, and have been for years.” 





“The young women of Washington 
University, St. Louis, have organized 
a suffrage association, and 150 signed 
as charter members after an inspir- 
ing address by Prof. W. F. Vephart. 





It is planned to have a chorus of a 
thousand voices on the East Capitol 
steps as the finale of the Washington 
suffrage parade on May 9. The cho- 
rus will be trained and led by Mrs. 
Apolline M. Blair. 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper sails for 
the Kiéenig Albert, April 
11, and will remain abroad all sum- 
mer. She goes as delegate to the 
Quinquennial Congress of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women, which will 
open in Rome on May 4 and continue 
nearly three weeks. .She will write 
up the meetings for a number of 
American papers, 


Naples on 





Sir Almroth Wright, author of “The 
Unexpurgated Case Against Woman 
Suffrage,’ seems to be a prophet with- 
out honor so far as his family goes. 
Not only is his wife a suffragist, and 
not only did his sister-in-law bequeath 
a large sum to the suffrage cause, but 
his eldest son, Edward Wright, who 
recently died, has left $2,500 to the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies. 

In many States suffrage 
will be preached on April 26. 
New York State W. S. A. has adopted 
Mother’s Day, which falls this year 
on May 3, for this Suffrage Day. The 
Woman Suffrage Study Club, of which 
Mrs. Herbert Moody is President, has 
sent out letters to every suffrage club, 
and every Assembly District leader of 
the State, asking them to make a 
special effort to have a reference to 
suffrage in every 
church that day. 


sermons 
The 


sermon in every 





While Dr. Shaw and the other na- 
tional officers were in Boston, they 
called upon Gov. Walsh, thanked him 
for recommending the submission of 
the suffrage amendment in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature, and received 
his assurance of sympathy. The Gov- 
ernor Was. photographed with 
Stanley McCormick pinning a flower 
into his buttonhole, and all this helped 
to advertise the meeting in aid of the 
campaign States. 


Mrs. 





Gifford Pinchot was guest of honor 
at the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Men's League for Woman Suf- 
frage, keld in Philadelphia last week. 
Plans were discussed for bringing the 
importance of equal suffrage before 
State and national legislative bodies 
with greater force. Officers were 
chosen as follows: Dimner Beeber, 
president; Gifford Pinchot, Prof. Leo 
S. Rowe, Bishop James Darlington, 
and Julien Kennedy, vice-presidents; 
Henry Justice, and treas- 
urer. 


secretary 





The Governor of Maine ordered the 
flags to be flown at half mast for the 
death of Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, saying 
that she had done more good than any 
other woman who had ever lived in 
Maine, except possibly Mrs. Harriet 
3eecher Stowe. The passing away of 
Mrs. Stevens is a loss to the suffrage 
cause in Maine as well as to the tem- 
perance cause. Mrs. Stevens was a 
strong advocate of votes for women, 


and an able general in marshaling 
her forces: Thousands will mourn her 
loss. 


Although she has climbed a moun- 
tain 1,500 feet higher than Mt. Mce- 
Kinley and higher than any man has 
climbed in this hemisphere, Miss An- 
nie S. Peck fears that, because she is 
a woman, she cannot get the neces- 
sary funds from the scientific socie- 
ties for a trip in search of the highest 
peak. in the hemisphere and of the 
real sources of the Amazon River. 
Miss Peck’s book, “The South Ameri- 
can Tour,” has recently been pub- 
lished and is full of interest. 





The St. Louis Times on March 31 
had a suffrage edition, profusely illus- 
trated, and full of interesting matter. 










Practically all the professions are 
[now open to women in Norway, except 
the priesthood and the army. 





The Austrian. National Council of 
Women invites all women attending 
the International Council in Rome to 
visit Vienna on their way north. The 
Vienna women have arranged to en- : 
tertain them May 25-28, with an at- 
tractive program. 





There is every prospect for a fine 
and nation-wide suffrage demonstra- 
tion on May 2. Preparations for the 
Massachusetts parade are going on 
swimmingly. Today the chairmen of 
the parade committees of the Leaguss 
in the western part of the State meet 
at Springfield. Let every suffragist 
who can possibly march plan to do so. 
If you do not, you will regret it ever 
after. 


————— 


The Manchester Union of March 30 
had one page edited by the New 
Hampshire suffragists and another by 
the antis. The suffrage page is 
adorned with a beautiful portrait of 
the much-beloved Honorary President 
of the New Hampshire W. S. A., Mrs. 
Armenia S. White of Concord. Sie is 
in her 97th year, but still in good 
health, and hopes to live to cast her 
vote. 





Despite a rainy night, a deeply-in- 
terested audience attended the meet- 
ing held in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on April 1, under the auspices of the 
National Suffrage Association, to raise 


funds for the campaign States. Hon. 
Samuel L. Powers presided. The 
speakers were Dr. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. 
Harriet Burton Laidlaw, Mrs. Desha 
Breckinridge, Mrs. Stanley McCor- 
mick, Mrs. Medill McCormick, Mrs. 
Mary Ware Dennett and Mrs. Helen 


Hoy Greeley. An interesting feature 
was the slides and moving pictures 
showing the conditions under which 
campaigns are carried on. A sub- 
stantial sum was raised for the cam- 
paigns. The next day, by invitation, 
Mrs. Breckinridge addressed a meet- 
ing of Harvard students at Emerson 
Hall. It was the second time that a 
woman speaker had been permitted 
since the faculty put on the ban. 





The procession to be held in Wash- 
ington on May 9 under the auspices 
of the Congressional Union for Wo- 
man Suffrage is being organized to 
bring pressure to bear upon Con- 
gress for the passage of the Federal 
Amendment enfranchising the women 
of the United States. The beauty 


of the demonstration on March 3, 
1913, was marred by the lack of 
proper police protection. This can- 


not occur again, as protection has 
been guaranteed by Major Sylvester, 
Chief of Police. The procession is 
designed to be a thing of beauty 
as well as of great political import. 
One pretty feature wili be the Chil- 
dren's Section. Mrs. Carleton C. 
Williams will marshal this division. 
They will be preceded by the Kind- 
ergarten Section, under the chair- 
manship of Miss Emily Carr, in which 
many automobile loads of kinder- 
garten children will ride, carrying 
branches of apple blossoms and other 
beautiful spring flowers. 





“Mother Jones” is in prison at 
Walsenburg, Colo. She is held “in- 
communicado,” but has managed to 


smuggle out a letter, saying, in part: 

“T am an American citizen. I have 
never broken a law in my life, and I 
claim the right of an American citi- 
zen to go where I please so long as I 
do not violate the law. The courts 
of Las Animas and Huerfano are open 
and unobstructed in the transaction of 
business, yet Governor Ammons and 
General Chase refuse to carry me be- 
fore any court, and refuse to make 
any charge against me.” 

The ins and outs of this case are 
hard for people at a distance to fol- 
low; but it is clearly unjust and con- 
trary to all American principles to 
keep anyone in prison without trial or 
accusation, and without permission to 
communicate with friends or legal ad- 
visers. The very term “incommuni- 
cado” is unknown to American juris- 
prudence. The word and the thing 
have been borrowed from a despotic 
foreign government, and should not 
be tolerated on American soil. 





RED DAY 
IN DES MOINES 
Churches Have Suffrage Speeches 


From Prominent Women at 
Mississippi Valley Conference 





One of the most interesting feat- 
ures of the Mississippi Valley Con- 
ference was the number of church 
services arranged by Dr. Nina_Wilson 
Dewey, Chairman of Church Work, 
whereby the leading women at the 
Conference were permitted to occupy 
the pulpits of the most prominent 
churches in Des Moines at the regu- 
lar church services and present the 
relation of suffrage to the moral and 
social reform work of the churches. 
The meetings were extensively ad- 
vertised and large audiences as- 
sembled at all the meetings. 

The speakers included Mrs. Mary 
E. Craigie, chairman of Church work, 
of New Orleans, Miss Jane Addams, 
Miss Kate Gordon, Mrs. Harriet Tay- 
lor Upton, Rev. Katharine Powell of 
So. Dakota, Mrs. Ella 8S. Stewart, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston and 
Miss Ida B. Wise Smith of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Mrs. Craigie, Miss Addams and Rev. 
Olympia Brown spoke three different 
times on Sunday. Over 4,000 persons 
listened to these suffrage speakers in 
the churches in addition to the meet- 
ing in the Berchel Theatre, A large 
labor mass meeting was also held 
Sunday evening at the Coliseum. Ed- 
win Straus of Chicago, president of 
the International Garment Makers of 
America, made a stirring speech and 
devoted most of it to woman suffrage, 
asserting that women in industry 
needed the ballot for their protection 
as much as the working men. He 
pleaded with the men of Iowa to work 
with the women to secure equal suf- 
frage 

Altogether it was a red-letter day 
for suffrage in Des Moines, and the 
widespread sentiment aroused 
through the church meetings will un- 
doubtedly bring the support of the 
church people in the coming Iowa 
campaign. Rev. Howland Hanson 
pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
who has spoken before the Legisla- 
ture on suffrage; Rev. Dr. Kirbye of 
the Plymouth Congregational Church 
and the other ministers welcomed the 
suffrage speakers to their pulpits, 
assuring them of their support. Rev. 
Elmer E. Higley, pastor of Grace 
Methodist Church, who has recently 
come to that pastorate from Denver, 
said that Colorado women have made 
splendid use of the ballot and _ he 
would stand staunchly by Iowa wom- 
en in their campaign to secure it. 

The head of the labor organization 
in Des Moines, at one of the evening 
church meetings, told Mrs. Craigie 
that he had been an anti-suffragist, 
but the justice*of the women’s argu- 
ments and the dignified way in which 
they were carrying on their campaign 
had won him over and from now on 
he would support the cause. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park addressed 
the students at chapel exercises in 
the Des Moines Baptist College, Miss 
Kate Gordon at Drake University and 
Mrs. McCulloch and Dr. Dewey at 
the Still College of Osteopathy. 

Dr. Dewey did splendid work In se- 
curing so many pulpits and chapels 
for the suffrage speakers during the 
Conference. Mrs. Mary C. Craigie 
writes: “What she was able to ac- 
complish was due to previous work 
dene during the several years she 
has been State Chairman of Church 
Work for Iowa. Last winter she ad- 
dressed the Ministerial Association of 
Des Moines and secured a resolution 
endorsing the suffrage amendment 
and the personal influence of the 
clergymen and church people was 
one important factor in securing its 
passage by the Legislature. It is to 
be hoped that more States will appre- 
ciate the value and help of the church 
werk and will make this an import- 
ant branch of their work in the fu- 
ture.” 





“Indiana women feel the humilia- 
tion and shame of their political in- 
equality,” said Dr. Amelia Keller of 
Indianapolis in an address at the 
Mississippi Valley Conference. ‘We 
do not even have school suffrage. 
In fact, with one exception, we are 
the only black State north of the 
Ohio, an honor thrust upon us and 


+o 





MOCK SESSIONS" 
PROVE AMUSING 


Minneapolis and Birmingham 
Suffragists Ridicule Opposition 
—Long Trousers for Men 








Mock Legislatures were held al- 
most simultaneously by suffragists a 
short time ago in Minneapolis and in 
Birmingham, Ala. The Political 
Equality Club of Minneapolis por- 
trayed the Senate in an imaginary fu- 
ture when women only had ‘the right 
of franchise, while the Birmingham 
Equal Suffrage Association and Mrs. 
L. Crozier French’s parliamentary 
law class held an “extra session” of 
the Alabama Legislature. As a com- 
bination of amusement, propaganda 
and profit, these mock sessions seem 
to have met with great success. 

“Full of wit, humor and sarcasm,’ 
writes Dr. Ethel E. Hurd, “was the 
Mock Senate.” A petition from 5,00u 
men asking for the franchise was pre- 
sented, and Miss Anna Carey won 
rounds of applause by opposing it. 
She claimed that men could gain much 
more by their indirect influence, that 


-her husband and five stalwart sons 


never expressed any dissatisfaction 
with her representation of their inter 
est, nor any desire for the ballot, A 
note from the audience said, “We are 
from Missouri and would like to have 
the Senator from the Sixth District 
show us her five stalwart sons.” Miss 
Carey, with a most dramatic gesture, 
stepped forward, and raising her arm 
said, “Sons!” Five young men sitting 
together in the audience then aross« 
amid deafening applause. 

Thirty-six Senators were seated 
the stage at regulation desks, .piled 
with documents and newspapers 
Pages were kept busy; Senators went 
out, passed candy in lieu of cigars 
read newspapers and won admiration 
for being “perfectly natural.” Miss 
Harriet Robinson created amusement 
by frequent attempts to adjourn, ap 
plauding at the wrong time, asking tc 
change her vote, ete. Mrs. V. C. Sher 
man, prominent in the Federation ot 
Clubs, made a fine president of the 
Senate. 

At Birmingham the audience was 
thrown into an uproar when Mrs. Pat- 
tie Ruffner Jacobs presented a bill tell- 
‘ng men just what the length of their 
trousers should be, and also requiring 
that the pockets should be placed on 
the outside, so as to be more accessi- 
ble. Mrs. Jacobs disapproved of men’s 
modern style of dress, contrasting it 
unfavorably with their flowing robes 
of old, and reminding them that the 
word “trousers” is not to be found in 
the Bible. Both good measures and 
freak bills were introduced in abun- 
dance; Judge Oscar Hundley came 
in as a messenger from Mars; and 
there was general hilarity. 


on 





INDIANA LEAGUE 
CALLS MEETING 


Annual Convention to Take Place 
in Indianapolis for Four Days 
in May 








The Woman’s Franchise League of 
Indiana has issued a call to its third 
annual convention, May 5-8 inclusive, 
in the Claypool Hotel banquet hall, In- 
dianapolis. Names of delegates should 
be forwarded to Mrs. Julia C. Hender- 
son, League Headquarters, 816 Odd 
Fellows’ Building. 

An important conference of the 
board of directors, district and county 
chairmen and presidents of branch 
leagues is set for May 5 at 2 P. M. 

The program of the convention is 
planned to be most helpful, interest- 
ing and inspiring. 

A tea will be given the delegates on 
May 5 at 4 P. M., and a dinner on May 
6 at 6 P. M. The committee chairmen 
are the following: General chairman, 


Mrs. W. T. Barnes; Program, Mrs. 
J. F. Barnhill; Finance, Mrs. A. D. 
Moffett, Elwood; Hospitality, Dr. 


Amelia R. Keller; Resolutions, Mrs. 
William S. Shryer, Terre Haute; Cre- 
dentials, Mrs. Horace C. Stilwell, An- 
derson; Membership, Mrs. William Al- 
len Moore; Literature, Mrs. Frances 
A. Wands; Publicity, Mrs. Grace Juli- 
an Clarke; Decoration—Miss Sara 
Lauter; Seating and Ushers—Mrs. R. 
H. Strong; Music, Mrs. Ida Gray 
Scott; Dinner, Mrs. Meredith Nichol- 


son. 





appreciated accordingly.” 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Frances Squire Potter 








‘The death of Mrs. Frances Squire 
Potter in Chicago a few days ago has 
brought sorrow to a wide circle of 
friends and admirers. 

She was born in Elmira, N. Y., in 
1867, and was graduated from Elmira 
College in 1887, taking the degree of 
M.A. there two years after, and later 
doing post-graduate work under Prof. 
Walter Skeat. at Cambridge Univer- 


sity. She married W. Scott Potter in 
1891, and leaves two sons and a 
daughter. 


Mrs. Potter was connected for ten 
years with the English department at 
the University of Minnesota, where 
she was highly esteemed, and was ap- 
pointed professor of English Litera- 
ture, with Miss Mary Gray Peck as as- 
sistant professor. At the urgent en- 
treaty of Dr. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Pot- 
ter and Miss Peck resigned from the 
University to become corresponding 
secretary and headquarters secretary 
of the N. A. W. S. A., but disagree- 
ments arose and they gave up their 
positions within a year. 

Mrs. Potter was then appointed 
chairman of the Literature and Libra- 
ry Extension Committee of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs, 
lecturer for the National Women’s 
Trade Union League and the Drama 
League of America, and a department 
editor of “Life and Labor.” In 1911 
she was elected to membership in the 
University Lecturers’ Association, be- 
ing the second woman, and the first 
American woman, to be admitted to 
this exclusive organization of Univer- 


sity Extension _Lecturers. Miss A. 
Maude Royden of Oxford preceded 
her. In 1912 she gave a course of lec- 


tures at the Brooklyn Institute, and 
was made a member of its staff.. For 
the past two years she has suffered 
from an incurable illness, and she 
passed away on March 25. The head- 
quarters of the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association were closed for the day, 
as a mark of respect. 

Mrs. Potter was an_ eloquent 
speaker, a brilliant and broad-minded 
writer, a sweet singer and skilled vio- 
linist, and a woman of strong and win- 
ning personality. 

It was said of her that no more pop- 
ular girl ever graduated from Elmira 
College, no teacher in the University 
of Minnesota ever was so much loved, 
and few women will be so affection- 


ately remembered by the woman’s 
clubs. 
Her novel, “The Ballingtons,” is 


considered by many the best presenta- 
tion ever made in fiction of the hard- 
ships that may result from a woman's 
economic dependence. The book 
bears internal evidence of having 
been written by an honorable and 
high-minded woman. Mrs. Potter was 


the author also of many able pam- 
phlets and magazine articles. It is 
sad that a woman with such power 


of human service should have been 
taken away at the early age of 47; 
but her memory will still be an in- 
spiration. One who knew her well 
writes: 

“No woman of her generation had 
sO many avenues by which to send her 
lesson home to the public she was 
eager to. influence. Her personal 
beauty and charm, her open and 
friendly spirit, her boundless char- 
ity and generosity, are too well 
known in this community, where she 
lived for fifteen years, to be dwelt 
upon. Hundreds of university stu- 
dents felt that warm and inspiring in- 
fluence, and in her home met her as 
the gifted woman of the world, whose 
crowning capacity was her power to 
put beauty and light into life.” 


IN MEMORIAM 


Betsey A. Stearns 








death of Mrs. Betsey A. 
the age of 84 in Provi- 
has removed one of the 
advocates of 


The 
Stearns at 
dence, R. L., 
few remaining pioneer 
woman suffrage. 

Born in the Granite State, the 
sturdy qualities which enabled her to 
overcome manifold obstacles were 
nurtured and developed in its atmos- 
phere. When a young girl she 
earned the money for her education 
by working as a weaver in a cotton 
factory in Nashua. Early in life she 
was obliged to assume her own sup- 
port, and she taught school for a 


short time in East Mansfield, Mass. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


IN BAY STATE 


Massachisetts Association Issues 


Call for State Convention First 
of May 


The 45th annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2. 

Business session at the Wilbur 
Theatre, Tremont street, near Boyl- 
ston street, Friday, May 1, at 10.30 
A. M. Reports of standing and other 
committees. Election of officers. 

Luncheon will be served at the 
theatre, price 45 cents. Tea for presi- 
dents of leagues at the close of the 
play. 

Business session at N. E. Women’s 
Club Friday, May 1, at 8 P,. M. Meet- 
ing of board of directors. Discussion 
of plan of work. Work conference. 
(Under the direction of the campaign 
committee.) 


Business session at headquarters, 
Saturday, May 2, at 10.30 A. M. 
League reports. 

Rest rooms, at the N, E. Women’s 


Club, open all the day of the parade. 
Under the management of the organ- 
ization committee, Mrs. Wenona O. 
Pinkham, chairman of organization, 
and Mrs. Grace Bagley, Massachu- 
setts member of the National Con- 
gressional Committee, will be on hand 
to answer questions and advise con- 
cerning league organization. 

Massachusetts Suffrage Parade, Sat- 
urday, May 2, at P. M. 

Mass meeting at Tremont Temple 
at the end of the march, 7 P. M. 
Speakers of national importance, 
chorus singing in charge of Mr. Percy 
Lee Atherton, and led by Dr. Archi- 
bald Davison. 

Sandwiches and chocolate 
at Tremont Temple before 
meeting. 


be 
the 


will 


sale 


Whether Chattanooga or Nashville 
will have the National Suffrage Con- 
vention appears to be in doubt. The 
executive committee of the Tennessee 
Association is reported to have voted 
at first in favor of Chattanooga, but a 
change of one vote later may give 
Nashville the convention. 





Stenographers and telephone oper- 
ators are especially invited to the 
“At Home” at the Boston parade 
headquarters tomorrow. The _ Indus- 
trial section of the parade is arrang- 
ing the meeting. A meeting to which 
all nurses are especially invited will 
be held at the headquarters April 15 
when Dr. Hugh Cabot will speak. 

The solidarity of the suffrage fam- 
ily will be pleasantly illustrated by Dr. 
and Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley in the 
great suffrage parade to be held in 
Washington on May 9. Dr. Wiley will 
head the march of the Men’s League, 
and Mrs. Wiley the large section of 
the Home-makers. 





she married 
who died 
in Woburn, 
daughters Mrs. 
make her home 
she removed to 


In 1851 
Stearns, 
years ago 
her three 
continued to 
until, in 1894, 
idence. 

For several 
dent of the 
League, and devoted 
and strength, with unusual persist- 
ence, to its work; she was the first 
woman in her town to make a house 
to house canvas for the sake of win- 


With 
Stearn 
ther 
Pro\ 


Mass. 


she was Presi 
Equal Suffrag: 
time, thought 


years 
Woburn 


ning women to vote for the School 
Committee. 

She invented a diagram and sys- 
tem for cutting dresses, which re- 


ceived the highest awards at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair, the Mechanics’ 
Fair and the American Institute Fair 
in New York. She established suc- 
cessful schools for teaching her sys- 
tem in different parts of the State. 
Throughout her mature life she 
was an earnest advocate of suffrage. 
When quite old she studied elocution 
for the sake of speaking creditably 
for it in public. In fact, it is said 
that she pleaded the cause so suc- 
cessfully before a committee of the 
Rhode Island Legislature that the 
Senate voted in favor of the meas 
ure. 
Her personal 
pa- 
of 


dignity and her 
beauty were unusual. Her rare 
tience in bearing the limitations 


age and suffering, may well serve as 


‘lan example to emulate. 


Frances W. Hill. 


March 20, 1914, 








DELEGATES TELL _ 
STRIKING METHODS 


(Concluded from Page 113) 








the outcome. For work in these 
States there was a feeling that the 
personal touch is absolutely essential. 
Speeches were good, press-work was 
good, literature was good, but there 
must be also the actual talk with the 
individual voter. A corollary of this 
belief is that, although splendid help 
has been given in campaigns by 
women of other States, the bulk of the 
work must be done by the women of 
that particular State, who know its 
peculiar problems and its crying 
needs. 

Suffrage Schools Give Prestige 

Suffrage schools seem to have 
proved valuable in the West for train- 
ing speakers—not to make speeches, 
but to adapt their talks to their audi- 
ences. A thorough course in a prin- 
cipal city should be followed with 
actual certificates for the graduates. 
The announcement that a speaker has 
one of these certificates is a drawing 
card. 

The ideas advanced for securing 
finances were particularly original. 
From North Dakota came the scheme 
of a fair, at the entrance of which one 
drink of lemonade was given to all 
comers. To those who said they were 
opposed to suffrage, it was a small 
drink, to those on the fence a middle- 
sized one, and to those in favor a long 
one and a button. Those who came 
back a second time had to pay, and 
at the end of the fair everybody was 
a “suffragette” and lemonade was sell- 
ing at a dollar a glass! Suffrage is- 
sues of newspapers—often veritable 
magazines—proved big money-raisers. 

Rousing Mass Meetings 

A rousing mass meeting in the 
Berchel Theatre the first of the week 
started a note of enthusiasm that was 


sustained throughout the following 
days. One after another, Governor 


George W. Clarke, Flora Dunlap, Rab- 
bi Mannheimer, Jane Addams and 
Ella §. Stewart delivered ringing 
speeches, and an overflow meeting 
had to be held. A number of suffrage 
addresses were given in the churches, 
of which an account will be found in 
another column. A second big mass 
meeting was held Monday night at the 
First Baptist Church. 





Horatio H.| 
more than thirty] \ 


On the last day the Congressiona! 
work in Washington was described by 
Miss Alice Paul of the Congressional 
Union and Mrs. Sherman’ M. Booth ol 
the Congressional Committee. Dis- 
cussion of the diverging methods in 
this work was, however, excluded 
from the Conference proper. 

The program committee, which ar- 
ranged the Conference, consisted of 
Miss Harriet Ik. Grim of Illinois, Mrs 
Pattie Ruffner Jacobs of Alabama and 
\I Edna Fischel Gellhorn of Mis 

Tl 
New Program Committee 

‘iiss Harriet Grim, chairman of the 
Ccnference, presided throughout anc 

is given a vote of thanks at the 


She appointed as a committee 


| 
| to choose the new program committee 


| 





and to take care of resolutions: Mrs 
Catherine Waugh MeCulloch of Ti 
nois, Mrs. Draper Smith of Nebrask 
iand Dr. Jean Cooke of Wisconsi! 
they chose the following prograr 


committee for next year’s Conference 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio 
Mrs. John L, Pyle of South Dakota 
and Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky. 

The Conference will be held nex 
year in Indianapolis. 

In receiving the delegates th 
Conference, Miss Flora Dunlap, th 
Iowa State president, had the assist 
ance of the State Board and the loca 
committees of which Mrs. J. G. Grun 
was general chairman. 


to 


dy 


“Winning the Suffrage in New Jer 


sey” is the title of an interestin: 
illustrated article in the New Yor! 
Herald of April 5, by Mrs. E. F 


Feickert, president of the New Jerse: 
W. S. A. 





A Thé Dansant will be given at th: 
Copley Plaza Hotel on April 16, frou 
4 to 7 o'clock, for the benefit of th: 
Massachusetts Political Equality 
Union. Tickets may be had fron 
Herrick’s and at the door. 





Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott was given 
a luncheon by Omaha suffragists on 
her recent visit in that city, Rabbi 
Stephen Wise was also present and 
made a speech, 
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“DARK AND DANGEROUS” 


Equal suffrage in itself is a proposition so fair, simple and 
wholesome that it is hard to keep up the old spooky feeling that 
it is something horrible and dangerous, Therefore the op- 
ponents are making a desperate struggle to show that it is 
“allied” with various sinister and dangerous things. To be 
sure, none of these bugbears have materialized in the rapidly- 
growing list of States and countries where women vote; but 
what of that? 

The favorite way to prove that woman suffrage means some- 
thing entirely different is either to take a sentence from an offi- 
cial suffrage document out of its connection and put a false 
interpretation upon it, or to show that somebody who believes 
in woman suffrage believes also in something else, and to claim 
this as proof that woman suffrage would mean the speedy com- 
ing of the other thing. As there are now millions of believers 
in votes for women, and as they hold all sorts of opinions on all 
other questions, just as the anti-suffragists do, it is easy by this 
second method to prove anything whatever. This style of argu- 
ment is radically dishonest, but it takes in the ignorant, and it 
has the great advantage of diverting attention from the really 
significant fact that all the vicious interests are allied with the 

f votes for women. 
nag gag what remarkable accusations could be brought 


home to the anti-suffragists by turning their own method of 
A.’S. B. 
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reasoning against themselves. 


NO SUPPORT FOR FAMILIES 


The anti-suffragists believe that husbands ought not to be 
made to support their wives and children. A volume published 
in New York last year is entitled “Shall Women Vote? A 
Book for Men.” It is written by Conway Whittle Sams, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia bar, and is dedicated “To the Anti-Suffra- 
gettes—our fair allies, who have the good judgment and the 
courage to resist an insidious heresy.” Referring to Ge Vir- 
ginia law whereby a man May be sent to jail if he shall “with- 
out just cause desert or wilfuly neglect to provide for the sup- 
port of his wife or minor children,” Mr. Sams says (Page 45): 
“These acts are nothing more or less than insults to the men. 

. . Are the men of Virginia, and of other States of the Ameri- 
can Union, going to submit indefinitely to a system which places 
the policeman, the sheriff and the jailer in their family circle, 
ready, at the command of the wife, on the charge of acne 
port, to arrest and imprison the head of the family? . . Over 





the head of all husbands and fathers hangs the sword of Damo- 


cles, in the powers of these courts, so ignominiously provided 
against the men of the State by the Legislature. This policy 
appears to be so humiliating to the men of our race, the whole 
conception so subversive of the proper relation of husband and 
wife, and of father and child, that it should be reversed at once, 


before it has had time to ruin the domestic relations beyond 


the hope of recall.” A. S. B. 


FOR MERCENARY MARRIAGE 


The antis believe that women ought to marry for money. 
At an anti-suffrage meeting held in New York City on April 2, 
1914 (it ought to have been one day earlier), Mrs. John Martin 
argued against paying women good wages, no matter how good 
their work. As reported in the New York Times, she said: 
“In every high salary paid to men society is the gainer. But 
with women in business it is the reverse—every raise in salary 
makes her less likely to marry.” This means, of course, less 
likely to marry for money. Every woman, rich or poor, is de- 
lighted to marry when she has a chance to marry for love—the 
daughters of Presidents and of multi-millionaires no less than 
the humblest factory girl. 

No right-minded man wants to be married for mercenary 
reasons. He thinks, and rightly, that he would have a poor 
chance of happiness with a woman who took him merely to 








would have refused him if she had been able to earn a few 
dollars a month more salary. Yet while no man wants to be 
married for money himself, many have a general idea that it is 
a good thing for other men to be married for money—that the 
path of self-support ought to be made hard for women, in order 
to drive them into loveless marriages. For women do not need 
to be driven into marriages of the other sort, any more than 
ducks need to be driven into the water. A, 8. B. 


—_—_— 


WANT FOOLISH MOTHERS 


The anti-suffragists believe that mothers ought to be 
narrow-minded, irrational, and unjust, or they cannot be good 
mothers, At the time of the Congressional Hearing last Decem- 
ber, every member of Congress was given a nasty little book 
called “Votes for Men.” It is anonymous, and is full of things 
that would not be said in the presence of ladies. It is reviewed 
and highly praised by Mrs. Frank Goodwin in the official organ 
of the National Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage for De- 
cember, 1913. On pages 47-48, the author of this book says: 

“It is not by cultivating her social instincts, feeling for jus- 
tice, fair play, and broad human outlook, that woman is going 
to help on the race, She can’t be fair-minded even without be- 
coming a poor mother, Maternity, like love, must be blind.” 
He says of the normal and desirable woman, “She is intense, 
she is irrational, she is crazy, Her social conscience is not 
large, nor meant to be.” A. S. B. 


A STRING OF PEARLS 


The author quoted above, and endorsed by the National As- 
sociation Opposed to Woman Suffrage, says that, if he cannot 
afford to marry, “a red-blooded young man cannot be expected 
always to live the life of a monk” (Page 67), The anti-suffra- 
gists justify fornication. 

The anti-suffragists are opposed to all forms of public ser- 
vice for women. The same author says: “As much as she 
(woman) turns her attention to the public good, by so much 
she destroys the race she is trying to serve” (Page 48). 

The anti-suffragists favor unlimited hours of labor for work- 
ing women. The organ of the National Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage, in its issue for December, 1913, calls the Cali- 
fornia eight-hour law ‘a law urged by suffragists,’” and pub- 
lishes a severe attack upon it, and upon the whole principle of 
putting any legal limit on women’s hours of work. Under the 
heading, “A Law that Does Not Benefit Women,” this article 
says: “No more stupid law was ever enacted than the eight- 
hour law for women. Women have as much right to work as 
men, and are perfectly competent to fix their own working 
hours. A healthy woman can work with impunity as many 
hours as a healthy man,” etc., etc. 

Emma Goldman goes around lecturing on “The Folly of 
Woman Suffrage.” Evidently, anti-suffrage is allied with 
anarchism, 

Mr. E. Belfort Bax is a fierce opponent of woman suffrage, 
and has written a book attacking it. He is also an opponent of 
legal marriage, and a believer in “free unions.” Could there be 
a clearer proof that anti-suffragists are in league with free love? 

Anti-suffragists and “masculists” claim that men are made 
effeminate if they pay regard to health, reason or morality. The 
great prophet of the “masculists” is Dr. Gregorius. A recent 
syndicate article tells of the German League to Combat the 
Emancipation of Women (a league highly praised in official 
anti-suffrage publications in America), Dr. Gregorius lately 
made a tour through the Scandinavian countries, in most of 
which women vote; and he declares that the once manly and 
intelligent Scandinavian men are “attaining a lamentable moral 
and physical hermaphroditism, which is itself a stage toward 
their degeneration into wemanliness.’” He says Scandinavian 
mothers no longer bring up their sons to be men, but aim at 
turning them into “aunts,” i.e., old women. In Finland “may be 
seen the once bold, aggressive, enterprising and immoral man 
turned by feminism into an ‘aunt.’ He has lost his passion to 
fight and conquer men and women, and aims alone at showing 
sweet reason and the avoidance of wet feet.” Germans, if they 
tolerate feminism, will become like that, he says. Clearly, the 
anti-feminists look upon immorality as essential to manliness. 

The anti-feminists incite sex antagonism. The daughter 
of the Servian Minister of Justice lately took a diploma in 
engineering at the Darmstadt technical high school, and came 
out at the head of the class. Dr, Gregorius points with scorn 
to a published photograph showing this young woman surround- 
ed by smiling students whom she has just beaten in examina- 
tion. He says: “The pleasant faces and comradely expression 
of these young men, who ought to be angry and humiliated, are 
a spectacle of moral degradation such as I have rarely wit- 
nessed.” 

The anti-suffragists believe thit a husband should have the 
sole control of all his wife’s property, inherited or acquired, 
and of all her earnings, This was the case everywhere before 
the equal rights movement began, and Mr. Conway Whittle 
Sams says it ought still to be the case today. The antis are 
always denouncing the “economic independence of married 
women,” and this is the only way to make the economic inde- 
pendence of a wife impossible. When early New York suffra- 
gists in 1854 petitioned the New York Legislature to enable a 
married woman to control her own earnings, an anti-suffragist 
(Assemblyman Burnett of Onondaga) said: “The object of 
these unsexed women is to overthrow the most sacred of our 
institutions, to set at defiance the divine law which declares 
man and wife to be one, and to establish on its ruins what will 
be in fact and in principle but a species of legalized adultery.” 
At the Congressional Hearing last December, Congressman Hef- 
lin of Alabama pointed out to the suffragists with admiration 
the domestic arrangements of the hornbill as shown at the 
Smithsonian. The male bird imprisons the female with a wall 
of dried mud, so that she cannot stir off the nest, and can only 
put her beak out of a tiny hole to take such food as he gives 
her. If anything happens to him, she and her brood starve. 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman once remarked that the feminine 
pussycat can feed herself and her young, and ever since the 
antis have declared that the suffragists want to reduce the 
father of the family to the status of an irresponsible tomcat. 
Let hornbillism balance tomcatism! 

Finally, there is grave reason to suspect that the antis be- 
lieve in shutting women up in zenanas. They tell us that a 














woman’s place is at home; but no women stay there—not even 


- 


the anti-suffragists. It is clear that the only way to make 
women stay at home all the time is to lock them in. The antis 
may say they do not favor this, but their denials are futile. 
We know what they believe better than they do themselves, and 
We assure them that the only consistent anti-suffragist is the 
Turk; and, as the Turk is a polygamist, and the polygamous 
countries are practically the only ones where the feminist move- 
ment has gained no great headway, it is evident that anti-fem- 
inism and polygamy are closely and inseparably allied. 
How do the antis like their own medicine? A. 8. B. 


MARRIAGE INCREASING 


Mrs. John Martin in a recent address charged the suffragists 
with being responsible for a decline of marriage and a growth of 
celibacy. A short time before, Miss Ida M. Tarbell had statea 
that 80 per cent. of the women in the United States over 20 years 
of age are married, and that in the past 20 years the percentage 
of marriages has increased. Both ladies were arguing against 
equal suffrage, but their arguments destroy each other, like the 
Kilkenny cats. 

In the past 20 years the number of suffrage States has grown 
from two to ten, and the suffrage movement everywhere has 
grown enormously, As the percentage of marriages has grown 
also, this would seem to prove beyond dispute that suffrage does 
not tend to celibacy. Moreover, Wyoming, where women have 
had the full ballot for 45 years, has the smallest proportion of 
unmarried women to its population of any State in the Union. 

A. 8. B. 








WOMEN AND WAR 


The veteran war correspondent, Henry W. Nevinson, made 
some striking points in his speech at a recent suffrage meeting 
in Dublin, Ireland. The Irish Citizen says: 

“Mr. Nevinson’s address was a singularly moving record of 
his experiences in all the wars of the past twenty years. The 
commonest reason, he said, assigned for opposition to woman 
suffrage was that women could not fight. He knew far more 
about war than those who urged this view. They only sat in 
their arm-chairs in the club and followed a war by the simple 
process of sticking flags on maps. He had seen every sort of 
war—national, international, revolutionary, rebellion, wars 
against savages, wars between civilized people and doubtfully- 
civilized peoples. In battle things happened, even to men, which 
were so horrible that all war correspondents had to pass them 
over in silence. But the things that happened to women could 
not be described to any decent audience, In a few words, and 
iu a restrained and incisive style, Mr. Nevinson then narrated 
incidents of the various wars he had seen; of the Greek retreat 
in 1897, when women carried their children’s cradles on their 
heads, and when he saw the horror on one woman’s face when 
she learned that her husband, in the retreat, had thrown away 
the blanket in which she had hidden her baby; of the Refugee 
Train leaving Pretoria, when a woman’s baby was born in the 
railway carriage full of men; of the concentration camps in South 
Africa, when 23,000 Boer children died of disease; and of the 
recent Balkan wars, when he had seen things done which he had 
never seen equalled, even by African savages. The mutilations 
inflicted on women could not be described. When war came into 
any country, it was the women who suffered most; and if there 
was any real danger of civil war in Ireland, it was monstrous 
that the women should not have a voice in it.” 

Even Mrs. Humphry Ward would let women vote in electing 
the new local Parliaments to be created by the Home Rule Bills 
for Ireland, Scotland and Wales; but she says they should be 
debarred from voting for the Imperial Parliament because it 
deals with war and other purely male questions. 





A. S. B. 


‘THE SHAFROTH AMENDMENT 


In the Woman's Journal this week the Congressional Com- 
mittee of the N, A. W. S. A. give an analysis of the advantages 
of the Shafroth amendment, now pending in Congress; Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper states her reasons for objecting to it; and a plea that 
it should be held up till after the next National Convention is 
made by a number of State Presidents and others who attended 
the Mississippi Valley Conference. 

Our readers will judge of the merits of these various argu- 
ments. In the editor’s opinion, the Congressional Committee’s 
presentation is a little too rose-colored, and Mrs. Harper’s a 
great deal too black. 

Under the subhead, “Effect of the Amendment If Ratified 
by the States,” the Congressional Committee say: 

“The effect would be the same as if every State in the 
Union had passed a State suffrage amendment.” When a 
State has passed a State suffrage amendment, its women 
actually have the right to vote. If the Shafroth amendment 
had gone through Congress and been ratified, it would merely 
make it easier for the different States to enfranchise their 
women. This difference is so clear that the sentence in the 
Congressional Committee’s argument is most likely the victim 
of a clerical error. Probably it was meant to read, “The effect 
would be the same as if every State Legislature in the Union 
had passed a State suffrage amendment.” . 

In this form the assertion would be an overstatement in 
one way and an understatement in another. When a State Legis- 
lature has passed a State suffrage amendment, the amendment 
is thereby actually placed before the voters. If the Shafroth 
amendment had been incorporated in U. S. Constitution, the 
women of a State would still have to get their 8 per cent. initiative 
petition signed in order to place the question before the voters. 
On the other hand, when they did get it placed before the voters, 
a majority of the votes cast on the question would establish 
woman suffrage, whereas now in some States they have to 
get a majority of all the votes cast at the election. ° 

Mrs. Harper complains that the old Federal Amendment 
has been “thrown on the dust-heap.” The old amendment has 
not been dropped, and many of us believe that the new amend- 
ment will pave the way for the passage of the old one. 

Most of the suffragists are much attached to the old nation- 
wide amendment. If any proposal should be made at the next 
National Convention to drop it, the proposal could hardly carry, 
or, if it did, the resulting dissatisfaction would greatly weaken 
the National Association. But at present nothing of the sort 
is proposed. 











Mrs, Harper says that almost all the States which are at 
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all hopeful for suffrage have the initiative and referendum 
already. This is by no means the case.* Moreover, the States 
that do have it almost all require more than eight per cent. 
of signatures, and in many of them there are other provisions 
inserted on purpose to make il hard for the people to get any- 
thing referred to the voters upon their own initiative—such 
as requirements that a certain proportion of all the counties in 
the State must furnish a certain per cent. of the signatures, 
etc., etc. The Shafroth amendment would make the path to 
suffrage easier even in States that already have the initiative 
and referendum. 

Mrs. Harper suggests that the Shafroth amendment would 
be unconstitutional. Mrs. Medill McCormick during her recent 
visit to Boston explained to the Massachusetts board and others 
interested that the Congressional Committee Lave secured an 
advisory board of Senators who are strongly and warmly in- 
terested in the success of the suffrage cause. Some of these 
are excellent parliamentarians. ‘The Shafroth amendment was 
submitted to them and approved by nearly all of them, before 
the National Board was asked to authorize its introduction. 
The consultation with these suffrage Senators gave rise to the 
report that Mrs. Funk had been lobbying for the new amend- 
ment long before the Senate voted on the old one. 

Mrs. Harper feels that the Congressional Committee and 
the Natio Board have’ exceeded their authority in this mat- 
ter. The point is debatable; but is it important? The National 
Conventigh, of course, is the highest authority. It had voted 
to push the old nation-wide suffrage amendment; and the 
National Board and the Congressional Committee have worked 
for that amendment. If they had failed to do so, they would 
have been distinctly to blame. But the Congressional Com- 
mittee consider that they were sent to Washington, not merely 
to push that amendment, but to do all they could to secure 
Congressional action favorable to woman suffrage, and that they 
were at liberty (having obtained the approval of the National 
Board) to put in a second amendment which was not incom- 
patible with the first or hostile to it. 

The National Board has authority to decide questions that 
come up in-the interim between the National Conventions. On 
the other hand, it has never before had to pass upon anything 
so important as committing the Association to the advocacy of 
a wholly new amendment to the U. S. Constitution. It would 
probably have been the part of wisdom to take a vote of the 
National Executive Council. This would not have taken long 
and would have saved considerable hard feeling and perplexity. 
The approval of the majority of the Council could probably have 
been had, for there is no earthly ground for objecting to the 
Shafroth amendment, when it is thoroughly understood. It 
merely furnishes a short cut to amendments in the States—a 
method which any State could use or not as it chose. Supposing 
the Shafroth amendment to have passed Congress and been 
ratified, if the suffragists of any State still preferred the old 
way of amending their State constitution, the old way would 
still be open to them. Some of them might very likely prefer 
it; for in a State of very large population, it might be easier to 
get the Legislature to submit the amendment than to secure su 
big an initiative petition. But they would have their choice. 
The Shafroth amendment would lay no compulsion upon any 
State; it would only take snags out of the way of State amend- 
ments in those States where the snags are now very thick. 

Feeling on this subject is more acute than it needs to be, 
because the suffrage atmosphere just now. is rather highly 
charged with electricity. Let us try to “see the large things 
large and the small things small.” The important question is 
not whether the Congressional Gommittee and the National 
Board stretched their authority a little in introducing the Shaf- 
roth amendment in the name of the Association, but whether 
the Shafroth amendment will help woman suffrage or not. The 
Congressional Committee may be over sanguine in looking for 
its speedy passage and ratification; that remains to be tested; 
but in itself the Shafroth amendment is a first-rate little amend- 
ment, and the sooner it passes the better. A. S. B. 





ELEVENTH HOUR HELPERS 





It was an amusing and also an encouraging sign of the 
times when Mrs. Charles P. Strong presented herself the other 
day among those who pleaded for policewomen, and said that all 
the members of the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women favored the measure. 
For many years the suffragists have been urging the need of 
policewomen to look after women and children, while one of the 
stock arguments of the antis has been that women ought not to 
vote because they cannot serve as soldiers or police. “Do you 
want women to be policemen?” has been a favorite anti-suffrage 
jeer. Only a few weeks ago Prof. William T. Sedgwick published 
a long article, since reprinted by the antis as a tract, in which 
he asserted the biological unfitness of women to serve as police 
or as fire inspectors. Almost immediately afterward several 
women were appointed as fire inspectors in New York City, and 
now the movement for women on the police force has become so 
popular that even the antis are swept into it. When this hap- 
pens it is always a sign that the particular reform which they 
espouse is on the verge of triumph. However, it is well for them 
to get into the procession, even at the rear. 

The rapid growth of the conviction that women are needed 
in this work has been phenomenal. The much-beloved little po- 
licewoman, Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells of Los Angeles, a suffragist 
from a suffrage city, has carried the fiery cross all through the 


country; and now the glow is bursting out everywhere. 
A. S. B. 





The Democratic party is planning to give more self-govern- 
ment to Porto Ricans as well as Filipinos. By and by it will 
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NEARLY 500 NEW READERS 





Mississippi Valley Suffrage Conference Pledges Four 
Hundred and Fifty-three Subscriptions and One 
Hundred Dollars 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston delivered the address in 
behalf of the Woman’s Journal at the Mississippi Valley Suffrage 
Conference this year, in the absence of the business manager of 
the Journal, who has represented the national suffrage paper at 
each session of the Conference heretofore. Great enthusiasm and 
applause followed Mrs. Park’s speech, and throughout the confer- 
ence the repeated assertions of the help the Journal gives the 
cause called out lively outbursts of approval. 

Although the States represented in the Conference are loyal 
and active in support of the Woman’s Journal, and have but re- 
cently purchased one or more shares of stock, four hundred and 
fifty-three subscriptions were either paid for or pledged, and one 
share of stock was pledged. The list of subscriptions paid for is 
as follows: 
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The Boone Evening Equality Club pledged to send a good 
number of new subscriptions soon. Mrs. Gertrude H. Leonard 
pledged the remaining $73 to enable the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association to have a second share of Woman’s Journal 
stock. Heretofore $27 had been paid toward the second share. 
Her pledge therefore amounts to $100, for the $27 would have to 
be returned had not the $73 been pledged. 

The Conference was unanimous in endorsing the Journal as 
a great help in winning campaigns, and considering the support 
that the States of the Conference are already giving the Journal 
and the fact that many of them are, like Nebraska and the Da- 
kotas, in the midst of State campaigns, they have, in this third 
Mississippi Valley Conference, treated the Woman’s Journal very 
handsomely. A. E. R. 


SUFFRAGE GROWS FAST 


Who would have believed only a few months ago, when the 
New Era Club of Spartanburg was organized, that within so 
short a time the people and the press of South Carolina would 
Le discussing seriously the question of equal suffrage? Every 
daily paper in South Carolina has carried editorials on the sub- 
ject within the last day or so—and these editorials have treated 
the subject more seriously than ever before. The truth is, the 
women of South Carolina have been set to thinking, and they are 
giving serious thought to the question. 

We have said that South Carolina would be the last State 
in the Union to grant women the right to vote, but we are not 
so certain that we are right. If as much progress is made within 
the year ahead as has been recorded within the last twelve 
months by the advocates of equal suffrage, the matter will be 
ready for very serious consideration before long.—Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald. 








SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Full Suffrage for Women 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage 
Illinois 
States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 
House Senate Goes to Voters 





POORUNEO  ccsccccsseconesssse THR 15-2 1914 
Nebraska by initiative..... 1914 
Nevada ...... errr ee ter 49-3 19-3 1914 
North Dakota ....... sess FOE 31-19 1914 
South Dakota ° 70-30 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 


Must Pass Another 
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SPRING WORK 


_Now that the mild weather is approaching, hundreds of 
workers will want to avail themselves of the opportunity to 
make money and make converts to suffrage at the same: time. 
Every suffragist is, therefore, urged to become active for the 
two-fold purpose of gaining money and winning converts. The 
cause needs money and it needs converts. Progress is practi- 
cally impossible without money, and converts we must have if 
we are to make headway fast enough for these stirring times. 
Would you like to take the chance of making 240 converts 
a week ‘f it meant a little income of $6.00 a week to use for the 
cause or as you think best? 

If you are interested to accomplish as much for suffrage as 
is humanly possible, write for the details of this offer. 

A. E, R. 





AN INVITATION 


In the course of a few days letters will be sent to every 
suffragist in the United States who has sent us three or more 
new subscriptions during the past year. It is hoped that those 
who have already been interested to obtain subscriptions will 
want to aid The Journal and the cause further by asking other 
suffragists to subscribe. Those who have already proved their 
interest are, however, not the only ones we hope to enlist in a 
great spring campaign to add new subscribers to our list. Those 
who have never sent a new subscriber’s name are urged to join 
in this important work now. New Journal readers mean suf- 
frage converts. Regular Journal readers mean active suffragists. 
Active suffragists mean hastening the day of full suffrage in 
every State in the Union. Have you not found it so? Without 
further invitation will you, therefore, begin to urge suffragists 
of your acquaintance to subscribe through you? If you send an 
order for three new subscriptions, your name will go on our 
honor list and we shall count on you as an active supporter, 
We are very proud of our list, and hope to increase it. 

A. E. R. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The issue of The Woman’s Journal of April 25 will be a 
college number. It will contain a special front-page drawing, 
and articles, news, stories, poems and editorials of special in- 
terest to college students and college graduates. It will be a 
number carefully planned to make converts among the college 
It is the plan to show not only the interest in suffrage 
among college people, but also how the college student and the 
college graduate belong in the suffrage movement, College 
women for the most part Owe their educational and professional 
opportunities to the early woman’s rights movement, and no col- 
lege woman of today can consistently ignore or oppose the on- 
ward march of women. 

It will, of course, add great impetus to the cause if we can 
put the college number of The Woman’s Journal into the hands 
of thousands of college men and women who do not read the 
national suffrage paper regularly. To this end we ask our read- 
ers to respond to the opportunity in one or both of the following 
ways: 

First, pay for two or more copies of the college number of 
The Woman’s Journal to be sent to names and addresses which 
you will furnish. The paper is five cents per copy, postpaid. 
Second, send us names and addresses to which you wish us 
to send the college number as a free sample copy. Address or- 
ders to Woman’s Journal, College Number, 585 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 

This is an easy and inexpensive task. Will you assume 
your part of making the plan effective? With the help of all 
our readers, we can mail 100,000 additional papers on April 25. 
Remember the date and begin to send names at once. 

A, &.. BR. 





—_—— 


ROUSING THEIR INTEREST 


Miss Caroline Wagner, of New York City, writes, “I read in 
the Journal your request for names of people to whom to send 
sample copies of the Journal, and especially for the college num- 
i ber. I myself am a subscriber, and look forward to the moment 
that the Journal is to arrive. I always read it on the train going 
and coming from business in the morning and evening. I find 
this gives it quite a little advertisement, for no matter where or 
when I go, I always have it out before me, and sometimes, not 
infrequently, I see people reading the columns with me. I could 
not get along without it, as I am actively interested in the cam- 
paign in New York State. The fact is, I am a District Leader.” 











“So long as half the population are debarred from national 
housekeeping, the work must remain half done,” says Rose 
Henderson, probation officer of Montreal. “The function of 
government is no longer merely to legislate for naval grants, 
railway franchises and bonuses and guarantees to banks, nor yet 
laws to protect property, pigs, corn and bugs. The new func- 
tion of government is humanitarian, to protect life before prop- 
erty; and since women are the life-givers and the principal 
educators and natural protectors of each new generation, it is 
but to be expected that they should see more clearly how best 
to protect that life and bring it to the highest state of efficiency. 
When she is given that modern, civilized weapon, the ballot, 
she will use it in defence of her home and children as her pre- 
historic ancestor used her club in defence of her cave and 
offspring from the beasts of the jungle.” This is one among 
many good things in the suffrage edition of the St. John 
(N. B.) Standard on March 30. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates, 
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SPONSORS SUM UP 
NEW AMENDMENT 


National Congressional Commit- 
tee Explains Its View of Sha- 
froth Suffrage Resolution 








The Congressional Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A. issues the following 
statement in regard to the new  uf- 
frage amendment that has been intro- 
duced in Congress at their request: 

The Shafroth Suffrage Amendment 

“Whenever any number of legal vot- 
ers of any State, to a number exceed- 
ing 8 per centum of the number of 
legal voters at the last preceding gen- 
eral election held in such State, shall 
petition for the submission to the 
legal voters of said State of the ques- 
tion whether women shall have equal 
rights with men in respect to voting 
at all elections to be held in such 
State, such question shall be so sub- 
mitted, and if, upon such submission, 
a majority of the legal voters of the 
State voting on the question shall 
vote in favor of granting to women 
such equal rights, the same _ shall 
thereupon be deemed established, any- 
thing in the constitution or laws of 
such State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 

Explanation 

1. Eight per cent. of the voters of 
a State may bring suffrage up for the 
consideration of the voters at an elec- 
tion. 

2. Such a petition may be filed at 
any time, and may be filled not only 
once but indefinitely until suffrage is 
won. 

3. A majority of those voting on 
the question is sufficient to carry suf- 
frage. 

4. This amendment, like any other, 
if passed by Congress would have to 
be ratified by 36 States. 

Effect of the Amendment if Passed 
by Congress 

1. The passage of a. suffrage 
amendment by the National Congress 
would give 
boom from coast to coast, 

2. Without further delay, the Leg 
islature of every State in the Union 
would instanter give dignified consid 
eration to suffrage. 

3. Considering suffrage as a na 
tional amendment, the States would 
be less likely to let the question die 
in committee, or be sidetracked, but 
would be likely to take a vote on the 
amendment. 

4. The simultaneous consideration 
of suffrage in every State at the same 
time would give an overwhelming 
cumulative impetus to the movement 


suffrage a tremendous 


and would increase suffrage activity 
inestimably. 

5. Federal sanction would dignifs 
the movement in States where suf 
frage has never been treated serious 
ly, and, it being thereby made respec- 
table, many women hitherto too timid 
to stand openly for an unpopular 
cause would be encouraged to engage 
actively in the work. 

6. Suffrage would at once become 
of such vital importance that every 
political party would take cognizance 
of it, and probably write the plank in 
its platform. 

7. Candidates for Congress would 
adopt a pro-suffrage platform and an- 
nounce their suffrage proclivities be- 
fore election. Many a new recruit 
would be won for the Susan B. An- 
thony amendment. 

Effect of the Amendment if Ratified 
by the States 

1. At least 36 States would have 
already experienced effective suffrage 
activity. 

2. Woman suffrage would then IN 
EFFECT have been endorsed by the 
Federal Congress and by three fourths 
of the State Legislatures. 

3. Suffrage would no longer be a 
subject for political controversy, and 
its ultimate accomplishment would be 
merely a matter of procedure. 

4. The effect would be the same as 
if every State in the Union had passed 
a State suffrage amendment. 

5. Every non-suffrage State would 
be converted into a “campaign” 
State. 

Advantages of Passage to Suffragists 
in Non-Suffrage States 

1. The great difficulty of passing a 
suffrage amendment in most States is 
the many obstacles interposed by the 
State constitutions to any amendment. 
In many States an amendment must 
pass two successive Legislatures, and 
in most States by a two-thirds vote; 
in Vermont, the constitution can be 
amended only once in ten years; in 


and that but once in seven years; in 
New Mexico, an amendment must 
pass each House of the Legislature by 
a three-fourths vote and then must re- 
ceive three fourths of the popular 
vote cast, and not less than two thirds 
of the vote of every county in the 
State; in other States it is almost im- 
possible to submit an amendment. In 
Illinois, for instance, an amendment 
to but one article of the constitution 
may be submitted at a session. 
2. It is a much simpler process to 
ratify a Federal Amendment than to 
introduce and pass a State amend- 
ment. The measure would be voted 
on directly, without going to commit- 
tee or passing through the usual three 
readings. It would not be killed in 
committee. It would not be side- 
tracked before a vote was taken. It 
would have federal endorsement. 
3. The Federal amendment could 
not be changed in the State Legisla- 
ture by a nullifying amendment, but 
the proposition would be voted on ex- 
actly as submitted. 
4. If ratified, this amendment 
would have the same effect in every 
State as if a suffrage amendment had 
already passed the State Legislature. 
5. The women of the States would 
be aroused, interested, stimulated and 
educated by circulating a suffrage pe- 
tition. 
6. Circulating a petition would re- 
sult in better organization of the 
women, and help prepare them and 
the men for the suffrage campaign. 
Why States Would Ratify This More 
Willingly Than to Pass Suffrage 
Amendments 
1. The amendment asks merely 
that suffrage be put up to the people. 
[It is difficult for a legislator to vote 
against such a proposition. 
2. The amendment goes further 
ind asks that suffrage shall be put to 
he people only when the people of 
ach State want it put to them. 

3. It would be a measure endorsed 
»y the Federal Congress. 

4. This amendment would require 
mly a majority vote in the State Leg- 
islatures, as a majority is the required 
vote for ratification. (See No. 1 under 
‘Advantages of Passage.”’) 

5. This amendment appeals to a 
man's sense of fair play. It does not 
isk that a legislator believe in suf- 
frage. It merely asks the legislator 
to give the women the opportunity to 
see if the people believe in it. 
legislators will care to 
record themselves in opposition to per- 
mitting the people to decide whether 
the question shall be submitted or not. 
Why Congress Will Pass This Before 
It Passes the Anthony Amendment 
1. The Congressional record dis- 
closes that when the suffrage vote 
was taken on March 19, 1914, every 
man who made a speech in opposition 
to the amendment raised “States’ 
rights” as his objection, and this was 
practically the only argument against 
it. This resolution for an amendment 
eliminates the States’ 
rights bugaboo. * 
2. The States’ rights doctrine is 
the one objection raised to every fed- 
eral issue that comes before Congress. 
{t is primarily the greatest obstacle to 
federal legislation on any subject. It 
is recognized as a valid objection by 
every member of Congress, and mem- 
bers from the North feel that they 
owe to members from the South the 
courtesy of refraining from interfer- 
ence in matters vital to the South. 

This condition arises from the fact 
that the Fifteenth Amendment was 
passed over the heads of the South, 
and, as they express it, “thrust upon 
them.” This is resented bitterly be- 
cause, While it affected the North little 
if at all, the Negro question affected 
the South vitally. The bitterness is 
accentuated by the memories of their 
reconstruction period when the Negro 
was first enfranchised, and by the 
fear that at some time in the future 
Congress will again force upon the 
South a condition to which it is vio- 
lently opposed. The women of the 
South share this sentiment, and at 
least two State presidents of suffrage 
Associations in the South wired their 
Senators to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

3. The conviction that Negro suf- 
frage has been a failure in the South 
leads Southerners to oppose the ex- 
tending of the franchise. The Negro 
woman’s vote is an added objection. 

4. The Southern Conference does 
not endorse the Susan B. Anthony 
amendment. The South is in the sad- 
dle in Congress, and must be reached 
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from within. The South is the crux 
of the situation. 

5. The Democratic party is com- 
mitted to the initiative and referen- 
dum, but not to woman suffrage. It is 
the psychological moment to co-oper- 
ate in the Democratic principle to “let 
the people initiate legislation’ and 
take advantage of the “majority par- 
ty” favoring it. This would be more 
effective than attacking the “majority 
party.” It is meeting the issue prac- 
tically. 

6. The President has but recently 
endorsed the initiative and referen- 
dum, and has fully convinced himself 
of its merit. He has not yet endorsed 
suffrage, somewhat to his embarrass- 
ment, having made much of the point 
that it is not in the party platform. 
We, in this resolution, ask him to en- 
dorse something that is in the party 
platform, and a principle which he has 
but recently declared himself for. 

7. The Judiciary Committee in the 
House of Representatives has aptly 
been christened the “morgue.” Our 
Anthony amendment reposes_ there 
now. There is an even chance that 
this proposed amendment would be 
reported out with the recommendation 
that it do not pass. It would be a sig- 
nal victory to get any suffrage meas- 
ure out of the Judiciary and to the 
floor of the House for discussion. 

8. The caucus of House Democrats 
called on Feb. 3 to consider the ap- 
pointment of a standing committee on 
woman suffrage for the House, dictat- 
ed to every Democrat that “suffrage 
is a State and not a fedéral question.” 
This proposed amendment does not 
disagree with this mandate. 

9. The Anthony amendment will 
not pass until there are sufficient suf- 
frage States to make its passage a po 
litical necessity. An analysis of the 
suffrage vote in the Senate on March 
19, 1914, confirms this conclusively. 
Of the 44 suffrage votes, including 
those ‘“‘paired” in favor of suffrage, 
only 4 were from States which have 
been untouched by legislation on suf- 
frage. Forty votes came from suffrage 
States or States which acted favor- 
ably as to suffrage in 19138. 

10. It was at the suggestion of nu- 
merous Senators who believed in 
States’ rights that this resolution was 
considered, and finally framed for in- 
troduction in case the Anthony amend- 
ment should fail at this session, the 
purpose being to get some measure of 
federal action at this session for the 
psychological effect upon the country. 
Effect of Its Passage on the Anthony 

Amendment 

1. The passage of this resolution 
would have the same effect over the 
United States -as if any suffrage 
amendment had passed. 

2. Suffrage legislation in Congress 
would have the same stimulating influ- 
ence upon State Legislatures that the 
partial suffrage in Illinois has had up- 
on politicians in Illinois. There can 
searcely be found in all Illinois a man 
who does not believe in suffrage, and 
most of them “have always believed 
in it.” 

3. This amendment will either 
directly or indirectly be the means of 
bringing a greater proportion of new 
States into the suffrage ranks. It will 
be the means of so increasing suffrage 
activity that its influence cannot be 
estimated. , 

4. The Anthony amendment will 
pass when there are enough suffrage 
States. This amendment will create 
suffrage States. 





5. Suffrage agitation so universal 
will encourage the friends of the 
Anthony resolution and discourage the 
opposition. 

6. Consideration of this resolution 
in the State Legislatures will pave the 
way for the ratification of the An- 
thony resolution by the States, 

7. All members voting for this res- 
olution will be on record for suffrage. 
This vote will be a stepping stone to 
a vote for the Anthony resolution, 

8. This resolution will be most 
effectual in advancing the cause. It 
will be the stepping stone to full suf- 
frage in all the States. 

Submitted by the Congressional 
Committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick, 
Chairman. 


MRS. HARPER ON 
NEW AMENDMENT 


Protests Against Shafroth Reso- 
lution — Considers it Radical 
Change of National Policy 








Editor Woman’s Journal:— 

In behalf of many loyal. and experi- 
enced suffragists, | wish to enter two 
strong protests—one against the reso- 
lution which has been presented in 
the U. S. Senate by Senator Shafroth 
of Colorado, by request of Mrs, Medill 
McCormick and Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk; the other against their state- 
ment made to Congress that they 
speak for the 642,000 members of the 
National American Suffrage Associa- 
tion in offering this resolution, 

The Congressional Committee was 
appointed, according to the under- 
standing of the convention which met 
in Washington last fall, to work for 
the submission by Congress of the 
National Amendment for which the 
Association has stood sponsor forty- 
five years. It was organized in 1869 
for the express purpose of securing 
this amendment: “The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on ac- 
count of sex.” No other ever has been 
considered by the Association. 

When this committee opened its 
headquarters in Washington the Na- 
tional Board asked contributions for 
its support through The Woman's 
Journal, saying: “The speedy sub- 
mission of this National Amendment 
is of vital concern to every suffragist.” 
Later it announced: “The Washing- 
ton office will be occupied largely with 
the political. end of the Federal 
Amendment campaign, while a Chica- 
go office will specialize in the work of 
organizing the Congressional Districts 
of the United States in co-operation 
with the various State Associations.” 
All this, of course, was for the old, 
original amendment, No experienced 
suffragist expected it to receive the 
necessary two-thirds vote this session, 
but, as it had been reported favorably 
to the Senate, the desire was to have 
it brought to a discussion; to secure 
as large a vote as possible, and to as- 
certain which members were friends 
and which were enemies. In spite of 
most unfavorable conditions, this was 
accomplished, and the amendment re- 
ceived a majority. There were no 
more negative votes than when it 
was acted upon in 1887 by the Senate, 
and there were. over twice as many 
favorable votes. 

The opposition was based almost en- 
tirely on the doctrine of ‘States’ 
rights,” as was to be expected; but 
three Southern Senators voted in the 
affirmative. Before another session of 
Congress several more States are Cer- 
tain to be carried for woman suffrage, 
thus insuring more votes for this Na- 
tional Amendment. The defeat of suf- 
frage bills in a number of Legislatures 
in the South is converting the women 
of that section to the necessity of 
action by Congress. Just at the most 
favorable moment in the entire his- 
tory of this amendment, the commit- 
tee having it in charge suddenly 
throws it on the dust heap; has an- 
other introduced of a radically differ- 
ent character, and announces to the 
public that this is done with the sanc- 
tion of the National Board and that it 
represents the sentiment of the 642,- 
000 members of the National Ameri- 
can Association! So great was the de- 
sire to get the old amendment out of 
the way and put in a new one that at 
the recent hearing before the Judici- 
ary Committee of the Lower House, 
called for the express purpose of ask- 





ing it to report favorably on the origt- 
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ate had voted on it, Mrs. Funk said in 
her speech to the committee that she 
knew they were not going to make a 
favorable report, and therefore she 
would explain the new amendment to 
be offered, and that in doing this she 
represented the National Board and 
the 642,000 members of the National 
American Association. 
In behalf of countless members of 
this Association, I protest against this 
high-handed action. I insist that the 
National Board exceeded its preroga- 
tives when it sanctioned so radical 
and complete a change in the time- 
honored policy of the Association 
without first bringing it before a Na- 
tional Convention and giving the dele- 
gates a chance to pass upon it. 
The proposed amendment seems un- 
desirable from every point of view. 
Stripped of its legal verbiage, it pro- 
vides that “on petition of 8 per cent. 
of the legal voters at the last general 
election in any State, the question of 
woman suffrage shall be submitted to 
the voters, and if it receives a ma- 
jority it shall be deemed established, 
anything in the constitution or laws 
of such State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” 
There is not space here to go into a 
discussion of the power of Congress 
to compel a State to call an election or 
to legislate in a certain way, or to 
override its own constitution. Even 
to the lay mind the proposed amend- 
ment seems so unconstitutional, so 
illegal, so utterly absurd as not to 
merit serious consideration. Already 
the newspapers are editorially taking 
this position. Here is the point, how- 
ever, on which those who are actively 
working for suffrage should focus 
their attention. First they must make 
the strenuous effort to secure the nec- 
essary two-thirds vote of both Houses 
of Congress for the submission of this 
amendment. Granting that this is 
gained, then they must secure its rati- 
fication by three fourths of the State 
Legislatures, who must vote of course 
to take away their own power. Next 
they must canvass for the requisite 
number of petitions. This accom- 
plished, where do they find them- 
selves? In the hands of the im 
dividual voters in each State, exactly, 
where they are at the present time, 4 
situation which they have been tryiné 
to obviate. for nearly half a century by 
means of the old National Amend 
ment! All the change that will have 
been effected will be that it will have 
been made impossible for Legislatures 
to refuse to submit the question. 10 
almost every State, however, wiheré 
there is any hope of carrying it, initia- 
tive and referendum laws already &* 
ist and are being used for this very 
purpose. Legislatures now are sub 
mitting amendments as rapidly as suf 
fragists are prepared to conduct ade 
quate campaigns. To make the tr 
mendous effort necessary to amend 
the Federal Constitution for merely 
this small concession would be a te™ 
rible waste of time and strength. TD? 
Mississippi Valley Conference already 
has spoken. Now there should be * 
vigorous protest from the suffragist® 
of the entire country against the ™ 
placing of the original National 
Amendment with this inadequat? 
makeshift in the name and without tb? 
authority of the National America® 
Association. 
Ida Husted Harper « 
Washington, April 6, 1914, yr 





nal amendment, and before the Sen- 
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NATIONAL BOARD 


ASKED TO WAIT 


Thirty-Five Suffragists at Des 
Moines Conference Want New 
Amendment Held Up 








Many of the delegates to the Miss- 
issippi Valley Conference wished to 
hear first hand from Miss Alice Paul 
and Mrs. Sherman M. Booth about 


the two amendments to the Federal | 


Constitution. An informal meeting of 
about twenty-five women was held 
Sunday morning. It was in no way 
a part of the conference. Out of this 
meeting grew the following telegram, 
which was circulated Monday and 
sent to the Official Board of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage 
Association by thirty-five women: 

“Many members of the Mississippi 
Conference feel that the Shafroth 
resolution to amend the constitution 
should be left in committee until af- 
ter the next convention. 

“Were this done it would avoid the 
chanee for confusion which might 
ensue were two suffrage resolutions 
simultaneously before the country, 
and would give time for mature con- 
sideration of a measure which many 
of us do not understand and which 
we want to act on with deliberation. 

“The undersigned accordingly urge 
the Official Board to instruct its Con- 
gressional Committee not to push the 
Shafroth resolution nor to ask its re- 
port from the Senate Committee. 

“Further, that the Official Board 
requests -said Senate Committee not 
to report the Shafroth resolution un- 
til so requested by the Suffrage Con- 
vention. 

“Further, that the Official Board 
work earnestly for May 2 and May 
§ demonstrations, and that so far as 
iis authority extends the Official 
Board will see that these demonstra- 
tions be used exclusively for the Su- 
san B. Anthony resolution.” 

The telegram did not go with the 
official indorsement of the Confer- 
ence, the suffragists signing it as in- 
dividuals. 

The telegram was signed by the 
following: Iowa, Miss Flora Dunlap, 
president of the Iowa E. S, A., Mrs. 
Jennie L. Wilson, Mrs. Alice L. Lang- 
ley, May E. Mills, Mrs. Aletta Early 
Sloane, Mrs. Gertrude B. Goodenough, 
Dr. Mary L. Neff, Rena Hubbell, Mrs. 
M. P. Sigworth, Mrs. Ella G. Cald- 
well, Mrs. J. H. Jenks, Mrs. N. B. 
France; Minnesota, Mrs.eEmily H. 
Bright, president of the Minnesota 
W. S. A.; Mrs. Fred H. Hunter, Miss 
Gertrude S. Hunter, Leonora Austin 
Hamlin, Mrs. A H. Potter; Wiscon- 
sin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Alice B. 
Curtis, State organizer; Mrs, E. S. 
Jordan, chairman finance committee 
Wisconsin W. S. A.; Dr. Jean~ M. 
Cooke, Harriet F, Bain; Ohio, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, president Ohio 
W. S. A.; Louisiana, Miss Kate Gor- 
don, president Louisiana W. S. A.; 
Indiana, Dr. Amelia R. Keller, presi- 
dent Indiana Women's’ Franchise 
League; Illinois, Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, Mrs, Ella S. Stew- 
art, Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, 
Carla F. S. Fisk, Lucina Griffin Irish; 
Missouri, Miss Clara Louise Thomp- 
son, field secretary Missouri E. 8S. A.; 
Michigan, Mrs. Jenny C. Law Hardy; 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Gertrude Halla- 
day Leonard, chairman’ executive 
committee Massachusetts W. S. A.;¢ 
Mrs. Maud Wood*Park, executive sec- 
retary Boston E. S. A.; Mrs, Glen- 
dower Evans. 





The parade headquarters of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. at 585 Boyl- 
ston street are a hive of activity. 
The meetings are varied and interest- 
ing, the literature table does a thriv- 
ing business, the sales table, conduct- 
ed in turn by different Leagues, has 
been very profitable, and the noon 
lunches give general satisfaction. 





A suffrage meeting was held in 
South Boston a few days ago, in the 
splendid hall in the new municipal 
building. Speakers were Miss Mar- 
garet Foley, Representative George 
Perl Webster, House leader of the 
Progressives; Hon. John Beck, ex- 
Mayor of Chelsea, and Representative 
from the Twelfth Suffolk, and ex-Rep- 
resentative Wm. L. V. Newton of 
South Boston. Miss Eileen Sullivan, 
Ward 14 chairman, presided. Several 
hundred people gave enthusiastic ap- 
plause, There are now more than 300 
members in South Boston. 
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High Cleanliness . ; 

aeeie Meats Quality Fancy Fruits 

Poultry, Provisions and Value and Vegetables 
Within a minute’s walk of South Station. Tel. 177 FEDERAL 8T., BOSTON 
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REPLY MADE TO 
BELLE KEARNEY 


Mrs. Somerville Has Different 
View of Suffrage Situation in 
Southern States 








Editor Woman’s Journal: 

The statements made by Miss Belle 
Kearney in the Woman's Journal of 
March 21 are not in accordance with 
my impression of the facts. I there- 
fore wish to give my views. 

First, as to the influence of the 
Negro question upon the suffrage out- 
look in Mississippi. Miss Kearney 
does not say in plain words that suf- 
frage conditions are not influenced by 
it, but her statement leaves that im 
pression. My opinion is diametrically 
opposed. ‘ 

My personal canvass of the Mis- 
sissippi House of Representatives in 
January afforded abundant proof. 

Not only does that question affect 
the woman suffrage question, it also 
affects every other progressive move- 
ment of a moral and educational na- 
ture. I think this view will be en- 
dorsed by the Mississippi women who 
in recent years have worked for the 
raising of the age of consent, for a 
juvenile reformatory, for school im- 
provement and compulsory education. 

Second, as to the Southern Con- 
ference and the States’ rights view 
of woman suffrage. Miss Kearney 
says: “A committee of three was 
appointed to select a name for the 
Conference, and to construct an out- 
line for its guidance. Although two 
of the three titles suggested embodied 
the words ‘State rights,’ the Confer- 
ence decided by an emphatic vote 


‘that the objectionable term should be 


left out, and a name was adopted 
which did not contain it.” 

That committee was appointed on 
my motion, and was composed of Mrs. 
Funk of Baltimore, Mrs. John B. 
Parker of New Orleans, and myself 
as chairman. The sense of the com- 
mittee was that the simplest possible 
plan of organization should be recom- 
mended and no possible margin left 
for any friction. We thought the one 
central idea of securing active co- 
operation between Southern  suffra- 
gists should be kept to the front, and 
everything else regarded as a minor 
consideration. 

The name of Miss Kate Gordon has 
been connected with this States’ 
rights idea, hence Miss Kearney’s 
statement might be construed _ to 
imply that the action of this commit- 
tee or of the Conference indicated 
lack of support for Miss Gordon. Any 
such idea would be a total mistake. 
My name would never have been 
signed to a report which in any re- 
motest sense reflected upon Kate 
Gordon. I am of the opinion that the 
majority of the Conference shared 
my views on this point. On the day 
following the adoption of the above 
named report Miss Gordon was 
elected president of the new organi- 
zation. This should sufficiently re- 
fute any suggestion reflecting upon 
her. 

Miss Gordon is not a woman who 
hits the high places, leaving the 
drudgery to others. My belief is that 
she would face a howling mob as read- 
ily as a ‘smiling, cultured audience. 
Her position of leadership has been 
won by years of faithful service. She 
has no business or profession but 
that of a philanthropist and citizen. 
She is, and deserves to be, the suf- 
frage leader par excellence of the 
Gulf States. ; 

Third. Many prominent Southern 
men have expressed strongly their 
opposition to a national amendment, 
while favoring woman suffrage. I 
consider it a political blunder to-dis- 
cuss the details of this particular 
matter in the public press, and am 
personally willing to leave it in the 
hands of chosen leaders working 
through organized channels. 

Fourth. I am of the opinion. that 
we in the South need a Southern or- 
ganization, just as I understand there 
has long been one in the New Eng- 
land States.* 

This is in no sense a movement 





*The New England W. S. A. was formed 
in 1868, before the State Associations in the 





New England States were organized, and it 
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127 TREMONT STREET 
(Opposite Park St.) 


Ladies Custom Deparment 


We respectfuly invite you to call 
and inspect our New Models in 


WAISTS, SKIRTS, 
DRESSES and SUITS 


rx ion Oe *. 
INA M. D. LIDDELL 


Domestic Bureau 
5 PARK SQUARE, - BOSTON 


Efficient and reliable servants supplied, 
all references verified. 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


WILL BRING A CARTON OF 
Delicious Cream Cottage Cheese 


to your door direct from 


CHERRY MEADOW FARM 


Pramingham Centre. Mass. 























To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us, Open day and night. 

E. L. Griggs CoMPANY. 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 





LET US WRITE IT. 

Come to the Scribe for Suffrage papers 
and speeches, expert, friendly service. If 
letter writing is not your forte, 1et us com- 
pose and write your letters of social 
acknowledgment, condolence, love, mes- 
sages to sout-ins. Also lectures, verses for 
occasions. Also M. S§. intelligently revised 
and typewritten Bring or mail lists, data, 
ete., to the Scribe, 603 Boylston St., Room 
16, Boston. 








Children’s Hair Cutting a Specialty 
HAIR DRESSING 


TECH BARBER SHOP 


585 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Copley Square 





INVESTMENTS NEGOTIATED 


in Seattle Real Estate, yielding 7 or 8 per 
cent. per annum, without expense to in- 
vestors. Write to 
ROGER 8. GREENE, 
216 Central Bujlding, 
Seattle, Wash. 





MRS. NATALIE RUBIN 
824 BLUE HILL AVE., ROXBURY 


Millinery and Hairdressing 


Hate trimmed and remodeled; feathers 
turled and dyed; switches, psyches and 
ransformations made to order; Combings 
itilized. Specialty: Gray hair dyed to 
natural color, positively without risk— 
done at home, if desired. Customers at 
tended at their homes 








Have you bought your tickets for 
“Jim, the Penman,” the thrilling play 
to be given by the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., at the new Wilbur Theatre 
on the afternons of April 30 and May 
1? Reserved seats, $2, $1 and 50 
cents. Tickets for the Thé Dansant, 
to be held in the Lounge of the 
theatre immediately after the play 





Qld Glony Piet Company. 


WOMEN depositors will find at the Temple 
Place Branch everything’ arranged con- 
veniently for the transaction of their banking 
business. | 

The entire second floor is reserved ex- 
clusively for their use. 


Branch Office 
52 TEMPLE PLACE 


Main Office 
17 COURT STREET 














NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT. 


This pamphlet illustrates that “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating.” It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. It is effective propagan- 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 
in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN-—By Alice 
Stone Blackwell 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman's Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen. Price, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.50. 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman’s Journal of March 21, of Miss Black- 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at Washington. All suf- 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments. Price, 
sec each. Per 100, $2.00. 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 


A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan. 10, of an editorial by 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the so-<alled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. Price, 2c each. Per 
100, $1.00. 


A 1914 CALENDAR FOR SUFFRAGISTS—By Ed- 


win Warren Guyol 

“No Longer Blind,” the frontispiece, shows Justice removing the 
bandage from her eyes. The calendar is attractively done in blue and 
yellow. Each month has a poem by Mr. Guyol, as well as an appropri- 


or 


ate sentiment from a well-known suffragist. Price, 25c each. 
TEAM WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOMEN 
VOTERS—By Alice Park - 


A convincing 6-page pamphlet of facts taken from the campaign 
against vice in California. Price, 1c each, postage extra; per 100, 75c, 
pestpaid. 


ANYMAN—A One-Act Play 


A modern morality play by Mary Katharine Reely. Ten parts as 
follows: Two suffragists, three anti-suffragists, three village boys, two 
lovers. Price, postpaid, 5c each. 50c per dozen. $1.50 per hundred. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
It is reprinted from The Woman's Journal in response to hundreds of 
requests. Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 


paid per 100, $247. 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal of February 8. Just the 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” Price, postpaid, lec each. Per 
100, 75c. Postpaid, 85c. 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Michigan and Montana. Price 2c each. Per 100, 30c. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 
Blackwell 


Tke demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has been 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. It is 
just the thing to use in debates and speeches. Price, postpaid, 2c 
each. Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.02. 


585 Beyliston St 


tom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn, toston’ mass. 











each day, may be had in advance or 
at the theatre. 





against the National, but is intended 
to supplement the National, to do for 
ourselves what the National can not 
possibly do for us. We must study 
our problems, create our literature, 
raise money, develop our own women. 

These are no mere theories with 
me, my opinion of our conditions and 
needs is based upon steady work as 
a State officer for six years past. 

Nellie Nugent Somerville, 

Chairman Legislative Committee. 

Mississippi W. S. A., Greenville, 
Miss. 


helped to organize them. While they were 
young and weak. it cave them powerful 
aid. Now they are fully capable of carry- 
ing on their own work, anJ1 the New Eng- 
land W. 8. A. is maintained mainly for the 
sake of its historic associations, and to 
serve as a centre for a joyous New England 
reunion and conference, with a comparison 
of work and methods, once a year. If the 
Association were not already in existence. 
there would be no occasion to form one. A 
onference, like that of the Mississippi Vai- 
ley States, would meet the neel. But manv 
of the Southern State Associations are still 
young and weak, and doubtless the South- 
ern Conference can be a great help to them. 
Bd. W. J. . 














AGENTS WANTED 


"We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something more 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 
zation. ; 

Send with your reply references from suf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 

Correspondents in small towns particularly 
desired. 

Address Circulation Department, 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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LOOPHOLES IN THE LAW 
Incredible Examples of Low Value put on Human Life by 
Governments and Laws in which Women 
‘Have No Voice 





HE families of twenty-three girl victims of the infamous Triangle 
fire in New York City have agreed, after three years, to accept 
$75 as the price of the lost girl. The total loss to the insurance 
company which covered the factory is $1,725, which, as one of 
the papers puts it editorially, “is less than fire-escapes would 
have cost.” 

Incredible as it may seem, $75 as the price of a human 
being is not the worst thing in connection with the settling of 
the case of that terrible fire. The fine which Chief Justice Rus- 
sell of the Court of General Sessions imposed on Max Blanck, 

cne of the partners, was $20. 





In other words, an employer may be a party 
to a death-trap business in violation of the law, and may be held responsible 
to the extent of only $20. The families of the girls may get $75, if they are 
fortunate, and the case is ended. What matter if other girls are working in 
other death-traps? What man of greed would not take the risk of a $20 fire 
to run a profitable business? Why should he bother with fire-escapes and 
ways to safety if the risk is only a paltry $20? 

It will be remembered that the fire broke out in a ten-story building which 
was known to be a fire-trap; that the single fire-escape went down into an 
inner court and was wholly inadequate; that the doors opened inward and 
were locked. The girls who lost their lives were making shirt waists for a 
living. They were like thousands of other girls and women in America today 
who earn their living by helping to keep the world supplied with useful com- 
modities such as we all use every day. They are like other women of the 
work-a-day world who unfortunately, like them, too, work in buildings which 
threaten their health and their lives. They all live on and work on, hoping 
that they will escape. 

For the most part they have little or no choice as to what work they shall 
do or where it shall be done. Neither have they any refuge through the law. 
The law is full of loopholes through which practically any one may escape if 
he wishes te exploit them. They can have nothing to say regarding the mak- 
ing of the law, its interpretation, or its enforcement. Before the law they 
are nonentities. If the great courts fine a man only $20 for being responsible 
for burning them alive by the score, what can they do? If they give the 
parents of a girl $75 to compensate them for burning her alive, the parents 
are fortunate. 

If the justices of the courts abute their power, what have they to fear? 
Women have no control over them; girls will never become voters—not if 
they know it! 

Another example of the low value put on life in the business and political 
It reads: 

“The new agreement entered into by the Austrian government 


world is contained in a despatch fromm Vienna, dated April 5. 


with the Aystro-American and German shipping companies, prohibits 


the emigration of Austrian male subjects between certain ages, in 
order to prevent them from evading military service. The government 
at first demanded that the German lines refuse to carry male Aus- 
trians between the ages of seventeen and thirty-six years under any 
conditions, but the lines resisted, and finally consented to exclude all 
between seventeen and twenty-five years. Hence those between twenty- 
five and thirty-six years, who are able to evade the vigilance of the 
frontier police, can embark at Hamburg or Bremen without hin- 
drance. 

“The companies have agreed to bring home indigent Austrian 

subjects and those summoned to perform military sefvice at the rate 

of $10 from American to European ports, provided that they do not 

exceed five per cent. of the steerage accommodations.” 

This means that America becomes party to an agreement to help Austria 
send its men in their prime to the slaughter. It means that between the ages 
cf seventeen and twenty-five the men of that country must become soldiers, 
whether they wish or rot, if their government so wills. 

If a youth of seventeen should think he could not bear to go to war and 
slaughter fellow mortals at command, he has no choice. He cannot say to 


nimself, “This is a barbarous country. I will leave it.” He cannot seek 


America as a refuge from massacre and bloodshed. If a man of twenty-four 
wishes to seek his fortune in the new world, he is forbidden. He must remain 


“patriotic,” and feed the vultures of war at command. A young man may 
say to himself, “Here I have a wife and children, what can I do for them if I 
I will 


I do not want to kill anybody. 


go to war? What will become of them? I dare not face the prospect. 
take them to America and will work for them. 
I hate war. I want to live and let live.” But he has no choice. He must 
stay in a country which has become hateful and intolerable to him. 

The steamship companies, apparently with our government’s sanction, 
agree to carry back to Austria for $10 apiece young men who have already 
come to this country, if they are “indigent Austrian subjects” and if they are 
“summoned to perform military service.” : 

Mr. Alfred Noyes of England, a suffragist, has lately been reading all over 
this country his wonderful poem against war, called “The Wine Press.” I 
teard him read it a short time ago, and found it difficult to sit through the 
reading of that comparatively short review of war, so horrible were the real- 
life pictures he drew. , If one can scarcely bear to hear about it, how terrible 
must the thing itself be to endure! No wonder men desert or shirk what is 
euphoniously called “military service.” 

It has recently been shown that thousands of men desert from the United 
States army annually. This and the attempt of men of foreign lands to escape 
military service indicate that among men war is becoming more and more 
unpopular. Men are coming more and more to value human life, and to de- 
plore risk to life in the ordinary walks, and the slaughter and ravage of war. 
In safeguarding life and getting matters settled by arbitration instead of by 
war, women are the best allies men can have. Women hate war and blood- 
shed and accidents, but without the vote they can do little, whether it be to 
provide fire-escapes in factories or to avert bloodshed by war. The votes of 
Women are needed not only to regulate and enforce fire-protection and to keep 
our great steamship companies and our whole country from disgraceful trans- 
actions, but also to keep nations from going to war. 

Agnes E. Ryan, 
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FAMOUS AUTHOR 
LAUDS SUFFRAGE 


Winston Churchill Finds Wom- 





California Elections 





Winston Churchill contributes an 
article to the recent suffrage edition of 
the Manchester Union. He says, 
among other good things: 

“Any doctrine which is in harmony 
with social evolution cannot fail of 
embodiment in a democratic govern- 
ment. Woman suffrage is part and 
parcel of the sociology and best eco- 
nomics now beginning to be taught in 
our universities. In California, where 
I have been staying, the women and 
the men are finding the situation a 
perfectly natural and wholesome one. 
They are grasping the fact that, un 
der modern conditions, a government 
which is conducted by 
alone is one-sided. 


men’s votes 

“Woman suffrage does not mean, as 
some fear, the elimination of the 
home as the unit of our civilization. 
Experience is proving that there are 
no more vigorous defenders of the 
home than the majority of women 
voters in the States where the suf- 
frage has been given them.” 


CATHOLIC WOMEN 
URGED TO VOTE 


Bishop Rhode in Letter to Chi- 
cago Churches Says They 
Should Shun Partisanship 
Catholic women took their part in 

Chicago's large The following 
letter from Bishop Paul P. Rhode, 
vicar general of the Chicago archdio- 
cese of the Catholic Church, was read 
in the ehurches the 
election: 


vote. 


Sunday before 
“Catholic women of Illinois, in com 
plete harmony with the teaching of 
the Church, should all accept the new 
prerogative of their citizenship with 
which they have been invested in the 
extension of suffrage to them by law. 

“Conditions demand that they be not 
reluctant to exercise the right of vot 
ing, but, on the that thes 
in the politica!’ 


contrary, 
take a lively interest 
Let them do this 
their 
home, their duties toward their fami 


life of the country. 
provided they do not forget 
lies, and provided that their interest 
in politics be at all times dignified 
modest and in agreement with the dic- 
tates of their conscience. Let them 
shun blind 
demagogues, and 


partisanship, beware of 
hold fast to the 
ideals of Christian motherhood, Chris- 
tian maidenhood and earnest citizen 
ship.” 


NEW LIGHT SHED 
ON MISS BRONSON 


Leading Anti-Suffrage Speaker 
Opposed Local Option in New 
Jersey 








Miss 
just 


incident in 
career has 


An _ interesting 
Minnie Bronson’s 
come to light. y is a very 
wet State. Thus far all attempts 
even to secure a local-option law have 
failed. In the country at large, most 
of the people who do not favor State 
wide prohibition believe that any lo- 
cality has a right to vote out saloons 
if the majority of the men choose to 
do so; but it seems that Miss Bronson 
does not think so, as she spoke at a 
legislative hearing against the local- 
option bill when it was 


New Jersey 


pending in 
New Jersey several years ago. 

Mrs. T. E. Bodine of Plainfield, 
N. J., head of the Evangelistic De- 
partment of the New Jersey W. C. T. 
U., writes to Mrs. W. H. Stokes of 9 
Vought avenue, Freehold, N. J.: 

“It was at Trenton in March, 1908, 
that I heard Miss Bronson speak be- 
fore the committee on local option. 
She certainly spoke against the meas- 
ure, and from her argument I pre- 
sume that she was engaged by the 
Liquor Dealers’ Association, since 
she seemed to represent them.” 

Comment would be superfluous. 


The Association of Collegiate Alum- 
nae is regarded as rather a conserva- 
tive body, but the three women in 
vited to address it at its national 
convention in Philadelphia next week 
are all suffragists—Dr. Katherine 
Bement Davis, Miss Julia C, Lathrop 
and Mrs. T. N. Hepburn, President of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. 
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FOGERS 


—Courtesy New York Press 


Transferring the Mother Habit to Politics. 
“Are Your Hands Clean, Son?” 





Margaret: “How does your friend, 
Mrs. Brown, stand on the suffrage 
question?” 
Anna: “She's doing picket duty.” 


Margaret: “Doing picket duty 


what, for suffrage?” 


Anna: “Oh, no, she’s on the fence.” 





A distinguished consulting surgeon 
aubsent-mindedness. 
placed his stetho- 
scope to the patient's chest, applied his 
ar to the cried: 


is noted for his 
ihe other day he 


instrument and 
‘Are you there?” 

Cablegram from London to American 
Press, April 4: “Mrs, A. J. 
he Massachusetts 


George of 
Association Op- 
0Sed to Further Extension of Suffrage 
o Women was the guest of honor and 
made the principal speech at Lady 
Haversham’s ‘at home’ on Wednesday. 
3he spoke on the position of woman 
suffrage in America, and was loudly 
applauded when she said that it had 
been a failure in the United States, 
where the cause was in moribund con- 
dition.” 


“Does your husband ever say any- 
thing about his mother’s cooking?” 

“No; but he says things about my 
cooking that his father used to say 
about his mother’s cooking.” 


“Miss Frocks has bought a birdless 
hat,” said Mrs. Cumso. 

“It might be called an audubonnet, 
might it not?” asked Mrs. Cawker.— 
Christian Register 


The Anti-Suffragist 


By Rowena W. Spillane 





There once was a dog in the manger, 

Who was snapping at folks, when a 
stranger 

Who happened that way 

Said, “He doesn’t eat hay; 

Put him out, or the horse is in dan- 
ger!” 


Now the Anti’s the dog that the Suff 

Thinks has been in the way long 
enough. 

She may not care to. vote, 

But to jump at the throat 

Of the woman who wants to, is rough. 








DISCUSS WAYS 
IN NEW YORK 


Representatives of National and 
Union Do Not Decide About 
May Resolutions 








vice-chairman of the 
Union, telegraphs The 
Journal from Washington, 


Lucy Burns, 
Congressional 
Woman's 
April 7: 

“Representatives of the National 
Association and Congressicnal Union 
met today in New York to decide on 
the resolution to be proposed at dem- 
onstrations held May 2 and 9. Mrs* 
Laidlaw and Mrs. Stanley McCormick 
represented the National, and Mrs. 
Mrs. Mary Beard the 
Union, No agreement was reached. 
The Congressional Union wishes to 
concentrate on the Bristow sesolution, 


Belmont and 


as more hopeful as well as the better 
measure. The National prefers ask- 
ing Congress to favor suffrage, léav- 
ing Conyress to decide which Dill to 
favor.” 





James A. Gallivan, who has just 
been elected Congressman in the 
Twelfth Massachusetts District on the 
Democratic ticket by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, will support the federal 
suffrage amendment. 





“It is always found that women can- 
not stand any service which involves 
long strain,” says the Anti-Suffrage 
Review. We wonder if the editor ever 
met a mother who had brought up a 
large family. 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has confirmed the Washington 
State law which gives wives of home- 
steaders a half interest in the home- 
steads obtained by their husbands 





NEW YORK MEN 
PLAN PAGEANT 
Production of Surpassing Beauty 


Will be Given Next Week in 
Gotham 





The New York Men's League for 
Woman Suffrage is planning a beau- 
tiful pageant and ball to be given 
April 11 at the 7ist Regiment Ar- 
mory with the aid of the Equal \Fran- 
chise Society, 

The story of “The Pageant of Am- 
erican Life,” as it is called, was 
specially written by Hazel Mackaye, 
who will direct its production, and 
the music was written by Miss Bertha 
Remick of Boston. 

The central idea of the pageant is 
the powerlessness of women in the 
State in spite of their usefulness to 
the community. Someone accuses 
Mistress ANen of being a witch, and 
a dramatic trial scene - follows. 

Women are shown in the Colonist 
period and at the time of the Civil 
War. For the war scene a company 
of the 7ist Regiment National Guard 
has volunteered to take part. 

In the Fifth Period, the Present, 
the Law invites all to. enter the State, 
but when they come forward bars al! 
women except those of the enfran- 
chised States. In the distance is 
heard a suffrage parade. 

And finally comes the Future, 
when Justice gives men and women 
together the huge volume of the Law. 


Mr. R. C. Beadle, secretary of the 
Men’s League, is managing the pag- 
eant and ball. Miss Cornelia Bryce 
and Miss Zelina Baylos are assisting 
in designing the costumes. 





Pittsburg is te have four police 





from the Federal Government, 


women. 
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